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THE HOLY GHOST FATHER 


BERNARD J. KELLY, C.S.Sp. 


TWO VOCATIONS MERGE 


VISITOR to the Mother House of the Holy Ghost Fathers 

at the Rue Lhomond, Paris, will be shown the big community 

refectory. And he will carry away among other memories 
the image of three walls hung with portraits. They are those of the 
seven Superiors General, beginning with Father Claude Poullart des 
Places who founded the Society on Pentecost Sunday, 1703. As he 
follows the line of pictures he will probably be struck by a certain 
something about the more recent Generals distinguishing them from 
their predecessors. It is not merely the dress, but something about 
the men themselves. Sometime around the middle of the last century 
the change seems to have set in. By the time the bearded missionary, 
Archbishop le Roy, is reached, there is no further doubt about it: 
between him and the cultured and recollected-looking Father 
Bertout, who died in 1832, there seems to be little in common. It is 
almost as if one were looking at pictures of Superiors of different 
societies. And this is very near the truth. For something happened 
a few years after Father Bertout’s death which affected the Con- 
gregation of the Holy Ghost profoundly. 

What happened was this: in 1848 the Congregation of the Holy 
Ghost absorbed that of the Most Pure Heart of Mary, founded some 
six years previously by the Venerable Francis Mary Paul Libermann. 
Canonically, the younger Society ceased to exist. Its members were 
received into the older one and adopted, with some slight modifica- 
tions, its Rule. But numerically, the old Fathers of the Holy Ghost 
were virtually lost in the ranks of the newcomers. More than that; 
in a sense they lost their authority in their own Society. For the 
founder of the Fathers of the Most Pure Heart of Mary, the 
Venerable Libermann, became Superior General. With these changes, 


1. Appearances can be deceptive. As a young priest Father Bertout had 
set sail for French Guiana as a missionary, was shipwrecked off the west coast 
of Africa and eveentually found his way back to France after suffering for 
months at the hands of Moorish bandits who hoped to get a substantial ransom 
for his release. Though his more secluded later life included a period as Professor 
of Theology, he was of the stuff of the pioneer missionary. 
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a new spirit was introduced into the old Society and, with the new 
spirit, a new concept of the special work committed to it by the 
Church. The Holy Ghost Fathers, till then a congregation vowed to 
seminary work, became a missionary body. 

Claude Poullart des Places had, in fact, founded his Society 
mainly for the purpose of conducting a seminary. Ecclesiastical 
training in the France of his days left much to be desired. Most 
particularly, he had been struck by the needs of poor clerical 
students, who tried to pursue their studies at the Paris Theological 
Schools, but found it well-nigh impossible to pay for board and 
lodging. Though himself only a tonsured cleric at the time, he 
gathered a number of them around him, provided them with a roof 
and collected funds for their support. Though he died in 1709, his 
work only six years old, he had succeeded in recruiting and inspiring 
with his own spirit a few followers who assured the continuance of 
what he had begun so well. These were the first Holy Ghost Fathers. 
A mere handful then, they never grew into a numerous body. Nor 
were numbers necessary for their special work, the direction of a 
seminary. In the course of time, the Seminary of the Holy Ghost, 
which at first prepared candidates for the priesthood for all French 
dioceses, found itself charged with the duty of providing priests 
for the French colonies. But this did not mean for the Holy Ghost 
Fathers any break with their tradition of lifeas seminary professors, 
and directors. True, a small number of them found their way to the 
colonies. But work in the colonies was not their peculiar calling, 
but rather to staff the seminary from which students went to the 
colonies. And so, by and large, did the situation remain till the French 
Revolution almost wiped out the never-numerous Holy Ghost 
Fathers, and their attempts to re-establish themselves culminated in 
their union with the members of the strictly missionary society of 
the Most Pure Heart of Mary. 

Unlike the Society of the Holy Ghost, that of the Most Pure 
Heart of Mary was essentially missionary. Its members were destined 
for the mission fields and had already, by 1848, the time of their 
union with the Fathers of the Holy Ghost, begun to work on the 
West Coast of Africa, the first members of a modern religious society 
to do so. When they entered into the Society of the Holy Ghost, they 
changed the outlook of that venerable body. The seminary for the 
colonies would remain in the care of the Holy Ghost Fathers, but 
only as part of their work: active service on the missions was thence- 
forth to be their main activity. For obvious reasons there could be 
no complete break with the past. Originally a Society of seminary 
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professors, the Fathers of the Holy Ghost would never entirely 
abandon the work of education. Thus, soon after the union, 
we. find. them undertaking, at the request of the Holy See, 
to staff the French Seminary in Rome. We find too that as they 
spread throughout the world they interested themselves everywhere 
in education as.a means of repaying in some measure their debt to 
the countries that admitted them and supported them and their 
missions. But from the union onwards, all such educational work 
would be of secondary importance. Its Constitutions, approved by 
the Holy See and indicating the work appointed for the Congregation 
-in the Church, gives pride of place to the apostolate to the infidels, 
especially those of the African race. Whatever may have been its 
special work in the past, it is now essentially a missionary body and 
non-missionary work is allowed only by way of exception. 


THE YEARS OF PREPARATION 


The young man, desirous of consecrating himself to God in the 
Congregation of the Holy Ghost as religious, priest and missionary, 
begins his period of preparation by a novitiate of one year. This is 
followed by religious profession and by years of study—they are 
also years of further formation—which vary in duration, according 
to circumstances, from six to nine or ten. Normally, therefore, a 
lengthy period elapses between his entry and his first appointment 
as missionary priest in the African mission-field. And in this time of 
waiting and further spiritual preparation, he finds something which 
is essential to the Holy Ghost concept of the missionary vocation; 
that the missionary must be a man of a deep interior life, that he 
must find in God and in his union with God the motive and the 
apostolic energy for his missionary life. Winning souls for God is 
not merely a matter of activity. The missionary vocation is more than 
a call to external action. The missionary is, in a special way, an Alter 
‘Christus. He is called to continue the work of Our Blessed Lord in 
union with him and in dependence on him, and his first duty is to 
establish himself through the sanctifying discipline of the religious 
life in a condition of spiritual oneness with Christ. The fulfilment of 
this duty is at once a trial and a privilege. A trial, in that the generous 
soul, troubled by the thought of pagans Jost to God, is anxious to 
be up and doing at once. Years are slipping by, souls are being lost 
for lack of labourers, and the student must continue his round of 
prayer and study, of silence and petty domestic tasks. He meets the 
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missions in meditation and in reading. He sees missionaries come 
and go, hears them speak of their work and of its urgent needs. He 
knows that, God willing, he is destined for the same work. And yet 
the day seems never to come when he will be given something to do. 
In fact he finds that any over-anxious desire to be engaged in some 
way, right now, in action is discouraged. It is a situation which, did 
it involve nothing but waiting, would be frustrating. In reality, 
it involves far more than mere waiting, but only faith sees that. It 
is a time of intense activity, of spiritual activity. 

During these long years, the student labours to put on the 
missionary mind of Christ, to make himself a worthy dwelling-place 
of the saving Spirit of Jesus. These are privileged years, on which 
the fruitfulness of a lifetime will depend. Through the daily round 
of spiritual exercises, study, work and recreation, the hidden life— 
that divine way of preparing for a divine work—is re-lived and there 
is formed the missionary the Venerable Libermann envisaged, a 
frail human vessel filled with the saving power of the Holy Ghost, a 
priest living and acting in intimate dependence on his Head. Being 
a missionary is more than a matter of readiness to work at saving 
souls for Christ. It is to offer yourself to Christ that he may save 
souls through you. For that, his mind must rule yours, his will guide 
yours. Or rather, he must live in you, not you in yourself; his mind 
in yours; his will in yours. Ultimately, saving souls is his work. 
Your contribution can be no more than to put yourself in his hands, 
an instrument not unworthy to be used by him. Only the Spirit of 
God can renew the face of the earth and only through those whom 
he finds in Jesus’s hands does the Spirit of God work. 


THE NEED FOR HOLINESS 


Many a student who accepted this doctrine unquestioningly in 
his early years has been not a little disturbed when later he learned 
that the sacraments produce their effects of thernselves, ex opere 
operato, and independently of the holiness of the minister. He could 
see, of course, how inappropriate it would be for an unworthy 
minister to handle holy things. But did it not appear that his ministry 
would be animated equally by the Holy Ghost in either event? 
And he began, perhaps, to feel that the urgency of the call to holiness, 
presented as a requisite for a fruitful ministry, had been exaggerated 
if not misrepresented. 

His difficulty had been foreseen by the Venerable Libermann. The 
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solution he offered ran along these lines. To begin with, the state of 
soul in which his people approach the sacraments is not a matter 
of indifference to the missionary, for, the more perfect their dis- 
positions, the tho greater their share in the grace of the sacraments. 
Hence, if he has a truly missionary heart, he will be anxious to be 
himself so united to Our Blessed Lord, that he will be worthy to 
merit (in the wide sense) for them the dispositions they need. But 
there is something more fundamental still. It is that he comes to 
them as the representative of Christ in the whole of his life and 
activity, and not in his ministry only. In a typical missionary setting 
the priest is, in fact, Christ and his Church offering themselves to 
the pagan. Hence, the more like Christ he is, the more Christ lives 
in him, the more truly will he make his flock feel in contact with 
Christ through him. Of course, at the very heart of this impact will 
be his ministry, in which he is Christ’s instrument—in Holy Mass 
and the sacraments. But the total impact is more than liturgical. 
It results from many factors. First of all from the sort of man he is. 
Does meeting him and having to deal with him lead to a closer 
knowledge of Christ? How does he preach? Is it as one having 
power, as one intensely convinced from lived experience of the 
supreme value of the truths he proclaims? How does he pray? 
Much or little, as one who lives with God or as one who just knows 
of him? In the missionary, in his way of life, his preaching, his 
prayer and all the rest, the pagan ought to see Christ. To a great 
extent, the faith he is offered will mean to him what he sees it to 
mean for the missionary. Every salesman is himself a good or a bad 
advertisement for his wares. The rule holds for the missionary 
also, and with all the more reason in that he may well be the only 
person in whom the pagans have an opportunity of seeing how well 
or—as the pagan may conclude—how badly the faith works in 
practice. 


FIRST YEARS ON THE MISSION 


The years of waiting draw at length to their close and the newly 
appointed missionary finds himself in Africa. Leaving home may not 
have been hard. More likely than not it is only after years on the 
missions, when one by one dear ones die and his family—now mostly 
nephews and nieces, comparative strangers—have scattered that he 
will realise to the full what it means to have sacrificed home and 
family and native land. For the present there is the new thrill of 
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really working for God and souls and so many new faces that 
crowd in to fill the void created by parting. 

All those new faces. ... Immortal souls, made like God, made 
for God . . . the missionary is impatient to give himself to them, tell 
them about God, prepare them for Baptism, help them in their 
problems of conscience. At length, he is on the spot. It is through 
him that the prayers and sacrifices, the spiritual dreams, of friends 
of the missions at home will be realised. He may even think that 
the merits of his years of waiting and some of his many prayers will 
~ bear fruit under his own hand. And with the memory of the countless 
pagans he passed on the roadside still fresh in mind, he presents 
himself to the Father in charge of the mission to which he has been 
appointed and awaits eagerly to hear what will be his programme 
of work. 

We may pass briefly over the shock it will be to him to hear that 
he must begin study once more. He has an African language to 
learn, possibly a very difficult one. Greater shocks await him, shocks 
that are felt right down at the foundations of his missionary spirit. 


A DREAM SHATTERED 


He will not have been very long in the mission when he will notice 
that the work being done by the Father in charge is not quite what 
he had anticipated missionary work would be. There are baptisms, 
of course, and confessions and marriages and catechism classes. 
But an immense amount of time seems to be taken up sitting in the 
office, pen in hand, or at the typewriter. Forms have to be filled up 
—martriage enquiries, proclamations of banns and the like— 
reminders sent when no reply comes. Baptism registers must be 
kept up to date. So also marriage and confirmation registers and 
the register of deaths. Annual returns must be prepared for the 
bishop. There will be correspondence with him too about dispensa- 
tions, and everyone knows that a letter to the bishop is not dashed 
off currente calamo. It never struck him before that there would be 
so much paper work on the missions. Would it not be better if the 
Father cooped up in the office compiling statistics were free to comb 
the bush for stray pagan sheep? 

_ Nor does his surprise end with the amount of office sie neces- 
sitated by the ministry. Stranger still it seems that so much time goes 
to matters even less closely connected with souls. Teachers have to 
be paid and a day every month set aside for their special problems. 
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Schools must be visited. Hours are spent in meetings with chiefs 
trying to win their support for schools and dispensaries. Churches 
are being built and apparently the Father himself must be almost 
always on the spot to see that the walls go up straight and the windows 
are where they ought to be. If interest in the mission hospital flags, 
the Father must tour the country reminding the people of its existence 
and the advantages it offers them. Even apart from these mission 
affairs, it would appear that almost nothing of importance can be 
‘started without the Father’s co-operation. He is there for souls and 
yet has to find time for—everything. 

His language course finished, the new missionary is ready for 
work. He may be asked to give a few hours every week to preparing 
the altar boys for the next Holy Week ceremonies. He may be given 
charge of the choir as well. A school may be doing badly and he will 
be asked to drop in pretty frequently for a few weeks to help things 
on. He will probably have a few Legion Praesidia to visit and—of 
course—Holy Mass to say throughout the area and the sacraments 
to administer. He has plenty to do, more even than he can manage 
with ease. But it is too little like what he thought saving souls would 
be. Just a daily round of duties, most of them more or less like what 
a priest at home would have. Shattered is the dream of the priest- 
missionary casting his net in the morning and drawing it in at 
evening full of souls. In place of a net he is offered a system, an 
organisation. In place of a daily catch of souls, the daily effort to 
keep the organisation working. 


ESTABLISHING THE CHURCH 


It will take him a while to learn to appreciate in practice—even 
if he has known it already as a matter of theory—that the mission- 
ary’s task is not precisely to win individual souls but to implant or 
establish the Church. The Church is the great divinely-established 
general means of salvation. Souls are saved when the Church is 
established in their midst. Thus, much of the missionary’s time goes 
to providing the material requisites of a properly functioning parish. 
That is why long hours are spent in building churches, schools, 
hospitals, etc., why teachers must be trained and directed and paid, 
why small groups of altar-boys and choir members, and Catholic 
Actionists must be given what at first sight seems a disproportionate 
amount of time. This idea, that the main work of the missionary 
is to implant the Church or to establish it on a permanent and self- 
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sufficing basis, is traditional in the Congregation of the Holy Ghost 
since the time of the Venerable Libermann. A pioneer in nineteenth 
century evangelisation of Africa, he was also a pioneer in the realm 
of ideas; or shall we say that he was one of the first of his time to go 
back to traditional ideas? In the Rule he drew up for his Society of 
the Most Pure Heart of Mary, in the memoranda he presented to 
Propaganda and elsewhere, he showed in detail how the purpose 
of the Church’s missionary effort was to build up on a native 
foundation and to build well and truly. Thus, for example, he 
considered the fostering of African vocations of the utmost im- 
portance; without such vocations, nothing permanent, he believed, 
could be achieved. He wished to enlist the full co-operation of the 
African laity as catechists and in other roles. To prepare them to be 
a vigorous Church he wished educational facilities to be provided— 
by his missionaries, of course. In education he laid the emphasis 
rather more than is usual on technical and agricultural education, 
while not neglecting elementary liberal education. Time has shown 
how right he was; the future may justify him still more. 

Most assuredly, then, the Venerable Libermann would have 
approved of the Father who devotes long hours to his schools and 
his teachers and his buildings and all the rest. He would, of course, 
have suggested that as many as possible of these burdens be shifted 
to lay shoulders. But while preparing and awaiting lay help, he 
would have considered it all part of the missionary’s essential duty. 
To the ardent newcomer, intent on baptizing and catechising in- 
dividuals, he would have shown understanding, for he was himself 
tortured by the thought of the needs of individuals. But firm in the 
conviction that the hope of the world lies in extending the boundaries 
of the Church far more than in extending the field of activity of 
foreign missionaries, he would have insisted quietly: wory at the 
foundations; build churches and schools; prepare an African 
priesthood and an organised African laity. Today, of course, we 
accept that teaching not from his lips merely but from the lips of 
Christ’s representatives on earth. And the confidence of the Holy 
Ghost Father in the general teaching of the Venerable Libermann 
is strengthened by this authoritative confirmation of his missionary 
doctrine. 


FINDING TIME FOR PRAYER 


The Venerable Libermann attached the utmost importance to the 
religious life as a support and safeguard of the missionary. He saw 
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confirmation of his view inthe failure, in certain missions with which 
he was acquainted, of isolated priests unsupported by community life. 
The principal reasoning behind his conviction, however, was that the 
missionary needs a rich interior life such as the religious life is 
calculated to foster. The Venerable Libermann’s views on this 
matter are well known to all his sons. But that is not sufficient to 
guarantee that they will always find it easy to fuse the religious 
with the active missionary life. It is, in fact, hardly possible to live 
for many years on the missions without experiencing in an acute 
form that to live in the world and work for it, while still remaining 
unspotted by the world, is a task which God’s grace and light alone 
can bring to a successful issue. 

For years, and with good reason, the religious missionary will 
have been accustomed to find in the exercises of the religious life— 
including Holy Mass and sacraments within its framework—the 
main source of his union and growth in union with Our Blessed Lord. 
He knew, of course, as a student, that a spiritual exercise may 
always be omitted for a sufficient reason. Charity is such a reason, 
or important work which has to be done in obedience and cannot be 
postponed. But he always felt that such omissions ought to be of 
relatively infrequent occurrence—in which he was correct—and 
never felt quite happy about them after the event—in which he was 
wrong, but his error pardonable. His missionary experience, how- 
ever, soon reveals that this early solution to the problem of omitted 
spiritual exercises is too facile to be applicable to life in the raw. 
Sometimes there occurs not just one day, but a series of days when 
he honestly cannot find the time for all his spiritual exercises. Or it 
may be that he has the time but is so worn out that he cannot put 
his heart into them when he does them. Nor does the difficulty end 
with the spiritual exercises. Perhaps as a result of his neglect of 
them, he finds that his spiritual life is beginning to grow tepid. 
Prayer doesn’t mean much to him. The best he can manage seems 
little more than a chain of distractions, linked together by irregularly 
spaced ejaculations. In the course of his day he learns a hundred 
times over that he is not the devout priest he thought he was. He 
has to drag himself to this or that distasteful or uninteresting duty. 
He is irritible, uncharitable in thought and word. He expects much 
of others and expects gratitude for what he gives himself. On top 
of all that and much more like it, his mind is filled with business 
cares and other worries the whole day long, and only occasionally 
does he think of lifting his mind up for a moment to God. What has 
become of his spiritual life? Has he become a missionary only in 
order to diminish his own prospects of holiness? This apparent 
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conflict between the missionary’s call to perfection and his work 
for souls does not end with the difficulties he experiences in his 
religious life. There are difficulties also on the side of his ministry. 
Not in the sense that poverty, chastity and obedience are incompatible 
with the work he has to do: his vow of poverty does not in any way 
hinder the legitimate use of mission funds for mission purposes; as 
a priest he is obliged to chastity and he feels that it makes it possible 
for him to give himself to souls as a married person could not; 
obedience to superiors—whether ecclesiastical or religious—is part 
of every life in the Church. It is rather the smaller things—the 
spiritual exercises to be performed, the more or less fixed times 
when he must be in his community—that seem to eat into his day 
and leave so little of it over for souls. The time spent in spiritual 
reading and examination of conscience and the like—would it not 
be better spent in organising Catholic Action or visiting the sick? 
Is it right that when the people seek him for advice they should be 
told that he is making his meditation or saying his Rosary or gone 
to a mysterious particular examen? 

In so far as his personal spiritual life is concerned the Holy Ghost 
missionary has no reason for alarm. Again and again the Venerable 
Libermann pointed out—most particularly in regard to mental 
prayer—that the spiritual exercises of the missionary priest may well 
have to be performed with none of the fervour and obvious beneficial 
results with which others are favoured. The work, with its cares 
and responsibilities, the climate, indifferent health—all these take 
their expected toll of sense-perceptible fervour. But the value of 
spiritual exercises does not consist so much in the conditions under 
which they are performed as in the dispositions brought to their 
performance. If faith and love go into them, holiness results. The 
faith may be blind and the love without fervour. So much the 
better, perhaps; they may be all the purer, all the more genuine, 
on that account. There may seem to be no results. But, after all, 
spiritual results can hardly be seen; the just man lives by faith. If 
we give ourselves to God in faith and love, faith tells us that he will 
give himself to us. Faith’s assurance must suffice. A hundredfold 
has been promised to those who leave home and family for the 
Gospel. God will be true to his promise. Perhaps only in the world 
to come will the missionary see just how true. Here and now he 
has the assurance of faith and with that assurance he can rest 
content. 

Besides, it is nothing new in the history of the spiritual life that 
the missionary should find himself guilty, in the course of his day’s 
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work, of innumerable faults and imperfections. The great St. Teresa 
noted how she fell into far more faults when engaged on her 
foundations than she did in the calm of her monastery. But she 
considered, and rightly, that the faults our weakness lead us into 
when we are working for God are no indication that we are any the 
less near to him. The weakness is always there: work merely gives it 
a chance to come out into the open. Humility and sorrow make, by 
God’s grace, ample compensation for it. Who, after all, is the nearer 
to God, the man who is ignorant of the weakness and selfishness 
and pride that lurk undisturbed within him, or the one on whose 
attention they have been forced and who struggles with them daily 
in the strength of a humble and contrite heart. Granted the struggle, 
granted the humility and the sorrow, granted self-denial and the 
sincere if often unsuccessful effort to lift up the soul to God in the 
course of the day, the way of apparent failure is the way of real 
success. There is no room in it for illusion. Despair of holiness, if 
not of salvation, is perhaps the more likely danger. And so, to 
humility and sorrow, there must be joined hope, a living and life- 
giving hope that rests with full confidence on God’s power to give 
what of ourselves we are unable to achieve. 

The final difficulty—that the details of religious observance take 
up too much of the time that ought to go to the ministry—resolves 
itself, in the final analysis, into the need for method and generosity. 
Apart from exceptional circumstances which demand immediate 
attention, both the order of common exercises in the community and 
the missionary’s private time-table for the exercises he performs 
alone can be adapted to the usual routine of the ministry. If the 
people are in the habit of coming to the mission at a certain time, 
or if a certain time is the most suitable for finding them—say, at 
home or in the market—it is quite easy to arrange that neither the 
community as a whole nor individual missionaries will have religious 
exercises to perform just then. Nor is there any special difficulty in 
regard to treks. After his first few experiences, the missionary soon 
sees that most days follow the same pattern. Once the pattern is 
detected, it is up to him to fit his spiritual exercises into the free 
gaps, leaving the rest of the day for souls. This, particularly, is 
where method and generosity are called for: method, in finding out 
the day’s pattern, fitting everything into it and keeping faithfully 
to the arrangement finally decided on; generosity, in the form of 
readiness to devote to one’s spiritual exercises what little of the day 
is left over after souls have been attended to. A missionary cannot 
look forward to having much of his time for himself. Most of it 
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goes to souls and most of what remains will be earmarked for God 
in the form of the exercises of the religious life. His vocation invites 
complete self-immolation. By calling him to be a missionary God 
has offered him a pearl of great price. Logically enough, he must 
give up all he has in order to possess it. 


BRINGING THEM CHRIST 


The missionary who knows the importance of holiness for the 
fruitful performance of his duties never feels that the time given 
to his religious life has been taken from souls. He is of use to souls 
only in so far as he brings Christ to them. Hence, his interest in 
personal holiness is not mere selfishness. There is love of souls 
in it, impelling him to be Christlike so that they may become 
Christlike through him, and convincing him that if he brings only 
himself to souls he leaves them as poor as he found them. A truly 
humble missionary, one who knows what is in man, knows how 
much he needs his religious life, both for himself and for his flock. 
Such a missionary does not need arguments to convince him that 
his spiritual exercises are no waste of time. 


OF ONE HEART 


The motto of the Congregation of the Holy Ghost is “‘Cor unum 
et anima una’. It is taken from the Acts of the Apostles where we 
read (Acts 4:32) that the faithful had but one heart and one soul. 
Those were the days when the whole Church was a missionary 
Church, when every field of the apostles’ labours was a mission field. 
It is most appropriate that a missionary society today should have 
as its motto words so evocative of the spirit of the early missionary 
Church. May we go so far as to say that the Holy Ghost Fathers 
live their motto? Whatever be the answer to this question, as religious 
they have bound themselves to its realisation. They are called to 
work on the mission fields not as scattered individuals but as a body, 
united in authority, united in heart and soul, united in aims and 
methods. Such unity cannot be had except at a price. The price is 
well worth paying, for in spiritual unity is spiritual strength. 


ANTI-THOMIST CATECHETICS 


REFLECTIONS ON AN AMERICAN PUBLICATION! 


COLMAN O’NEILL, O.P. 


THEOLOGY FOR LAY-FOLK 


N American college, if a foreigner may venture to define so 
abstruse a term, is something like a European university but 
with a limited number of faculties and a limited right of 

conferring degrees. What this series of College Texts in Theology 
makes clear is that the standard at least of religious education 
required in an American Catholic college is immeasurably higher 
than any set in European secular universities. These text-books, 
written by American Dominicans, have been approved by State 
examining bodies so that students following the courses qualify 
for “‘credits” (a time-subject unit of required study). 

The three basic volumes of the series correspond to the three 
parts of St. Thomas’s Summa theologiae. The plan, then, is not new 
and has been followed by Latin text-books for centuries. The 
importance of this series is two-fold. Firstly, it is written for educated 
Catholic lay people and yet has no apologies to offer for the difficulty 
of its subject-matter, no talking down to the idiotes. Secondly, it 
adheres to the method of St. Thomas, which is more than some 
Thomist manuals do. 

To describe his theology, St. Thomas quotes 2 Cor. 10:5: it is the 
“bringing into captivity every understanding unto the obedience of 
Christ” (Summa theol., I, gq. 1, a. 8, ad 2). This means assimilating 
intellectually the gospel of salvation preached by Christ. More 
particularly, it means, in its essence, reading and understanding the 
Scriptures and the Fathers, investigating the historical context and 
sense of the official documents of the Church, and seeking, in so far 
as it is possible, to grasp intellectually the connection and significance 
of the elements of this vast mass of revealed truth. Nor is this purely - 
a process of learning; the subject of theology is such that it demands 
a personal reaction from the student. It seeks the truth about God 
and all things as related to God. But one of the primary truths about 
God is that he is good above all other things; and goodness demands 


1. College Texts in Theology. Vol. 1: God and His Creation; Vol. Il: Christ 
and His Sacraments, Priory Press, Dubuque. Pp. xx + 516; xxii + 632, $4,95 
each. 
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that we dedicate our lives to its pursuit. For this reason, Thomism, 
as St. Thomas constructed it, is not idle speculation on what other 
men thought about God. It is living, intelligent contact with the 
word of God; and every new facet of truth it reveals is a fresh 
incentive to Christian living, a fresh call to salvation in Christ. Not 
all Thomists succeed in presenting it in this way; the authors of this 
series do. With a pastoral concern for their students, they are 
always ready to indicate how knowledge of the great themes of 
Christian theology finds its fulfilment in Christian action. 

The presentation of such a work, covering all theology, specifically 
intended for lay people, is an event of importance in the history of 
Thomism. This is a considered judgment, not a piece of reviewer’s 
exaggeration. It is to be hoped that the authors of such an initiative 
will keep the series under constant review so that imperfections of 
detail may be eliminated. The third volume is perhaps not as 
uniformly successful as the first; in particular the treatment of the 
sacraments, while adequate, takes no account of recent studies 
of St. Thomas’s teaching. The absence of the influence of Fr. 
Schillebeeckx, O.P., is regrettable. His broad delineation of St. 
Thomas’s concept of the liturgy as the sphere of action of the 
mysteries of Christ gives an almost explosive vitality to the third 
part of the Swmma. 


CRITICS OF THOMISM 


At the present time the richness of the theology of St. Thomas is 
not everywhere appreciated. Some critics of his method, unwilling 
to attack openly a revered doctor of the Church, set up a straw man, 
dubbed the “‘Scholastic theologian’’, and belittle his way of teaching 
theology as too “‘abstract’’. If we wish to help students to lead a 
Christian life, they say, we should not teach them scholastic theology 
but introduce them to the warmness and life of the Scriptures and 
the Fathers; there they will learn to love Christ and to follow him. 
A representative of the Brussels catechetical centre has dismissed 
out of hand (and almost certainly without reading) the College 
Texts on these grounds; though he, bolder than others, makes no 
attempt to dissimulate his scorn for St. Thomas (cf. ““Lumen vitae”, 
Eng. ed., vol. 15 [19€0], pp. 417 f.). But there are others, who should 
know better, who, with astonishing and indefensible naivety, have 
allowed themselves to be drawn into support of what is taking on 
the shape of a full-scale campaign against scholastic theology within 
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the Church. They appear to forget that St. Thomas is the supreme 
Scholastic and that whoever attacks Scholasticism attacks St. 
Thomas. 

The trouble with continental catechetical experts is that their 
experience is confined to aggressively lay systems of education so 
that they do not appreciate the high level of religious teaching which 
is possible in the universities of countries which have a Catholic 
primary and secondary school system. This naturally limits the 
value of their comments on work being done in the English-speaking 
countries. The trouble with Scripture and Patristic scholars who 
ally themselves with anti-Scholasticism is that they are too devout. 
This is paradoxical but true. Men of faith, who take for granted the 
divine origin of revelation, they are absorbed in the splendours of 
the mystery of Christ as it unfolds in the history of salvation. It is 
not their business to worry about the rational foundations of their 
belief; they can devote themselves unreservedly to the study and 
contemplation of the Word. The theologian cannot indulge in this 
luxury of single-mindedness. He is painfully aware that a single 
rational objection, against which no intellectual defences have been 
prepared, can pull the carpet from under the feet of the unreflective 
Catholic, familiar though he may be with the life of Christ. It is 
rashly expecting the miraculous to think that grace will supply for 
the deficiencies of a child’s grasp of religion in an otherwise educated 
adult. The theologian—one of whose functions is to judge the 
methods proposed for teaching religion—must take account of the 
natural desire of the human mind to enquire, to ask why. It is not 
belief in the mystery of Christ, but metaphysics, cold, hard, un- 
imaginative, unsympathetic, that provides the rational (though 
inadequate) basis for our belief. Our creaturehood, with its minimum, 
undeniable demands, the natural law, unmystical, inescapable, these 
are the basic truths of our faith as well as the grounds on which our 
human personality, our moral action, must be built. 

We must have an ideal, and Christ is our ideal; certainly. We can 
live as true human beings only if we share the life of Christ by grace, 
and there is no limit to our growth in Christ, through the ministration 
of the Church; again, agreed. But when the conscience is tormented 
by, for example, the moral problems, of married life, when a non- 
Catholic must be convinced by a Catholic wife or husband of the 
immorality of birth-control, understanding of the natural law is more 
necessary than popularised exegesis of the Epistle to the Ephesians. 
If faith in the person of Christ is to give rise to convinced and 
intelligent action on the part of educated laymen it must be allowed 
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to extend its influence to the limits of the individual’s intellectual 
capacity. Only the integral Catholic theology can achieve this; and 
the integral Catholic theology is Scholasticism. 

There is a basic confusion in the minds of the anti-Scholastics. 
Their “Scholastic theologian” is truly a man of straw. He does not 
exist. It may well be that these critics were taught theology by the 
kind of theologian they describe; it may be that their own under- 
standing of Scholastic theology is limited to “‘abstractions’’. If so, 
neither their teachers nor they know very much about Scholasticism. 


ABSTRACT AND CONCRETE 


That the concepts of the Scholastic theologian are abstract, no one 
will deny; all concepts are, even that of “following Christ”. But 
it was settled some eight hundred years ago, as far as Scholastics are 
concerned, that abstract concepts have to do with really existing 
things and situations. The mind works that way; we have to make 
the best of it, as the Scholastic theologians have done. The Scholastic 
talks about God and man: about their natures, but also about the 
concrete actions by which man comes to find God. It is because 
God and man have the kind of natures that they have that the 
individual’s actions must be good, must be an imitation of Christ. 
No teacher, whatever method he adopts, can make an individual 
student’s choices for him in the concrete situations of his life; that 
is the province of the individual’s own prudence. But the Scholastic 
theologian can provide knowledge about the nature of God and the 
nature of man which makes the following of Christ by faith and 
charity reasonable. He can provide a certain understanding of divine 
purposes which makes the following of Christ not merely enthusiastic 
but intelligent also, truly human as well as supernatural. If this 
reasoning is itself too “‘abstract’’ (read “‘difficult”’, for this is not the 
time for politeness, and here is the root of the problem) let the 
critics turn over the pages of St. Thomas or the pages of the College 
Texts and they will see what true Scholasticism means in practice. 
The division set up between Scripture study and Scholasticism is 
utterly false; it exists only in minds uncultured theologically. 
Scholastic theology is the intelligence of man grappling with the 
life of the Church—not just with Scripture, or the Fathers, but 
with the integral mystery of Christ, mediator between God and man. 
Only reasoned thinking, based on faith, can give a solid back-bone 
to the rational weakness of imaginative and historical thought. St. 
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Thomas’s Summa is based on the mystery of God, crowned by the 
mystery of Christ. It is warm and life-giving to those who can read 
it. But it offers, besides this, what the intelligence craves for, a 
philosophy of being and a morality founded on human nature. 
The enthusiasm of the convinced Catholic for the mystery of 
‘Christ must be restrained by prudence when catechetics, especially 
as applied to university teaching, are being discussed. We shall, 
besides, get nowhere with an urgent problem, if we indulge in 
temperamental or scientific jingoism. St. Thomas has been established 
by the Church as the Common Doctor because he, more than any 
other theologian, has preserved the balance of Catholic thought: 
speculation offset by analysis of the history of salvation, Scripture 
penetrated by metaphysics, Christology inserted into the movement 
of creatures out from God and back to him: all subordinated to the 
teaching-authority of the Church. It is because his scheme of theology 
is preserved in this text-book and used to illumine the problems of 
the Catholic today that recommendation of the series is not enough. 
It is the orientation of higher religious teaching that is at stake. 
It is a matter of urgency that ill-considered expedients be not 
permitted to gain acceptance in Catholic schools and, more especially, 
jn university courses. The fact that the method adopted in this 
series is opposed in (well-definable) circles has gravely disturbing 
possibilities. If the method of St. Thomas has not been taught 
properly in some places, then the local situation must be remedied. 
To abandon the method itself would be disastrous. 
' The American Dominicans would render a further signal service 
to Catholic culture if, after a period of trial, they would publish 
some account of the reception of the series by their students and of 
their own method of using it. It would be valuable to hear, for 
example, how much of the three volumes can be covered in-a normal 
university course. 


OUR LORD IN THE SCRIPTURE 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES! 
CESLAUS SPICQ, O.P. 


CCORDING to the Christian faith, a man’s eternal salvation 
A depends on his coming in contact with Jesus Christ. Christ 

himself put it in this way: “‘. . . this is eternal life: that they 
may know thee, the one true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou 
has sent” (John 17:3). The four Gospels and the lives of the saints 
show us how the living Christ manifests himself to men of good will 
and how, from that moment, light dawns, life begins to flow and 
the heavens are opened. The apostle St. Paul is the best-known 
example of this decisive and salutary contact and it is important 
to examine its various stages, to study the impact of the apparition 
on the road to Damascus on the persecutor of the Church and to 
observe how after his conversion he continued to meet his Saviour 
and to live with him. It is to St. Paul’s lived contact with Christ 
that, in large measure, we owe our realisation that Christianity 
is not a mere institution, a religious economy comprising merely 
a moral law and an abstract doctrine, that, on the contrary, it is 
summed up in a Person, from whom everything in it derives its 
character—‘Christ is all and in all’’ (Col. 3:11). 


ON THE ROAD TO DAMASCUS 


Of the Jewish race and the tribe of Benjamin, a pupil of Gamaliel 
at Jerusalem, Saul of Tarsus was a strict observer of the law. A 
convinced and sectarian Pharisee, he “‘made havoc” of the Church 
of Christ and it was to execute a warrant signed by the high priest 
against the Christians of that town that he went to Damascus. 

It was about mid-day when he drew near to the town, “‘and 
suddenly a light from heaven shined round about him. And falling 
to the ground he heard a voice saying to him: Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me? Who said: Who art thou, Lord? And he: I 
am Jesus whom thou persecutest. It is hard for thee to kick against 
the goad... . Arise, go into the city, and there it shall be told thee 
what thou must do” (Acts 9:3-7). This heavenly voice and the 


1. This is the first of two articles written specially for DocrrINE AND LIFE 
and translated from the French by Father Conleth Byrne, O.P. 
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blinding light were the bolt from the blue that felled the persecutor 
and made him a believer and an apostle. What was it that St. Paul 
grasped at that instant? 

First, the identity of Christ: ““Who art thou, Lord?””—“‘I am Jesus 
... During his mortal life, Jesus always took the iniative in contact 
with his followers, and so it is here too. It is Jesus who presents 
himself on the road, who introduces himself to his enemy. The latter 
sees him and submits: ‘“‘Am not I (also) an apostle?”’, he writes to 
the Corinthians. “‘Have not I seen Christ Jesus, Our Lord?” (1 Cor. 
9:1). ““Last of all he was seen also by me, as one born out of due 
time” (1 Cor. 15:8), delivered at birth by a violent handling which 
tore him from the womb of his mother, the synagogue. And, to the 
Philippians (3:12): “I am also apprehended (seized) by Christ Jesus”’. 
To the end of his life St. Paul looked back to that first meeting, that 
personal appearance of Christ, the Messias, who had been foretold 
by the prophets, anointed and consecrated by God to redeem 
sinners and save his people. 

But this Jesus is no mere ghost, risen for a moment from the 
abode of the dead. He lives. He is encircled with light and appears 
in glory, with all the signs of his victory and of his divinity. Paul 
had persecuted the Church because he was convinced, in all good 
faith, that Jesus was a false Messias, an imposter leading souls 
astray and for that condemned to death by the Sanhedrin. Further, 
Scripture had declared “‘Cursed is he who is hanged on a tree”’. 
But now this same Jesus of Nazareth, who had been crucified, 
dead and buried is there before him with all the signs of imperishable 
life. He is the Lord, Kyrios, the sovereign master of life and death, 
king of the world. From what he has seen with his own eyes Paul 
will ever after proclaim that Jesus is risen, alive, glorious; that he 
is the Son of God. Already he sees that the passion of Christ, far 
from being the punishment of a blasphemer, is the providential 
accomplishment of the world’s salvation. The Paschal Lamb wished 
to be sacrificed, because of his love for men. 


ONE-NESS OF CHRIST AND CHRISTIANS 


But the chief discovery of the convert on the road to Damascus 
is the identity between Christ and the Church. This became one of 
the main objects of his life’s reflection. Jesus had expressly declared: 
“J am Jesus whom thou persecutest”’ and asked: “Why dost thou 
persecute me?” Paul had never himself attacked the person of 
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Christ but only Christ’s disciples. If the Lord considered himself 
directly affected by these outrages and acts of violence, there must 
be a mysterious one-ness between Jesus and his followers, so that 
a man who struck the Master’s followers thereby struck the Master 
also. I say one-ness, for a union forged by the faith and love between 
the members of this hunted little sect and the Son of God could 
not by itself be sufficient explanation of the fact that the Lord is so 
directly affected by attacks on his followers. The apostle explains 
it in terms of a veritable incorporation, in virtue of which Christ 
is all in all, and all are one thing in him. 

Every Christian is a member of the body of the Church of which 
Christ is the head. If then one cannot, from the outside, dissociate 
the believer from the Lord, this must be because every Christian 
is grafted onto Christ by the initiation and consecration of baptism, 
lives by the life of Christ and acquires a new being from him. This 
is what the apostle calls being ‘“‘in Christ Jesus” (passim). 

Such is the flood of light which engulfs St. Paul in this first meeting. 
Jesus is alive. He lives the divine life. He lives in all the believers. 
For St. Paul Christ is first and foremost Jife—life triumphant and 
radiant. That is why the procurator Festus, after hearing St. Paul’s 
profession of faith, explains the reason for his detention at Caesarea 
to King Agrippa and Queen Beatrice in these words: “(The Jews) 
had certain questions of their. own superstition against him and of 
one Jesus deceased, whom Paul affirmed to be alive.” (Acts 25: 19) 
That is the most perfect definition of Christianity ever formulated. 
Christians are those. who believe that Jesus is still alive and who 
devote their lives to him. 


OTHER MEETINGS WITH CHRIST 


That was not the only time that St. Paul found himself in the 
presence of his glorified Lord. The Lord had promised to meet him, 
to appear to him again in order to complete his revelation (Acts 
26:16). In the second epistle to the Corinthians (7:4) St. Paul tells 
how (doubtless at Antioch) he was caught up to heaven where he 
heard unspeakable words—the song of. the angels around the throne 
of the Lamb, and, above all, the sweetness of the divine fragrance, 
and that voice of the Blood of Christ which speaks more strongly 
and effectively of purification than that of Abel the just. It is always 
from.Christ that Paul claims to have received his. gospel. He speaks 
and preaches only what the Lord “thas revealed to him”, and the 
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Christ about whom he reveals and teaches is the glorious, risen 
Christ. “‘For I give you to understand, brethren, that the gospel 
which was preached by me is not according to man. For neither 
did I receive it of man; but by the revelation of Jesus Christ” 
(Gal. 1:11, 12). Further, the Lord of glory is not only the object of 
Paul’s contemplation, he is also the source of his understanding of 
the mysteries. St. Paul can write to the Ephesians: ‘‘You will have 
been told how God planned to give me a special grace for preaching 
to you; how a revelation taught me the secret I have been setting 
out here; briefly, yet so as to let you see how well I have mastered 
this secret of Christ’s” (3:2-4). That is St. Paul’s special gift. He 
has seen Christ, he lives with Christ. Christ enlightens him, gives 
him understanding of his person and of his saving work and com- 
missions him to proclaim it to the world. 

But St. Paul’s meetings with Christ are not only enlightening, 
they are also a source of encouragement and of consolation. The 
undauntable apostle, who preached Christ’s Gospel through 
floggings, imprisonment and stonings, through long journeys and 
at the peril of his life was worn out by a chronic and particularly 
painful ailment which shamed him at times before his hearers. Three 
times (that is, insistently) he asked the Lord to heal him. But Jesus 
replied: ‘“‘My grace is sufficient for thee, for power is made perfect 
in infirmity” (2 Cor. 12:9). It is in the insufficiency and nakedness 
of man that God manifests his energising and victorious power. 
St. Paul is not here assenting to a mere abstract principle. Such 
meetings and words, like those from Our Saviour’s lips, bring peace, 
strength and encouragement. They renew the inner man and we 
find St. Paul in his exhaustion singing of the divine power which. 
pervades him: “‘Gladly therefore will I glory in my infirmities, that 
the power of Christ may dwell in me. For which cause I please 
myself in my infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, in persecutions, 
in distresses, for Christ. For when I am weak, then am I powerful” 
(Gor. 12:9; 10), 

In licentious Corinth, Paul begins to preach that Jesus is the 
Messias foretold by the prophets. But the Jews resist; in fact, they 
attack him and greet the message of salvation with blasphemies. 
The Apostle is indignant and exasperated by this show of bad faith, 
by such stubborn blindness. He shakes the dust from his clothes— 
following the Master’s precept—and declares: “Your blood be on 
your own heads; I am clean; and henceforth I will go unto the 
Gentiles” (Acts 18:6). Certainly St. Paul is in no way to blame for 
the clouds under which those unbelieving Jews choose to stay and 
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—as St. Ephrem observes—their blood ought not to follow the 
preachers who day after day, amid anxiety and sufferings, preached 
the Gospel to them. But how deeply these set-backs must have 
disturbed the soul of an apostle who, after preaching to the best 
of his zeal and ability, had not succeeded in persuading even one 
man to accept his Saviour and sees himself forced to envisage his 
hearers’ damnation. He feels isolated and beaten. A witness to 
Christ in the greatest city of Greece, he is rejected, exciting only 
blasphemies. His trials would count for nothing if only his words 
were effective—but they bear no fruit. However, the Lord cannot 
abandon his faithful witness. He comes to meet him. ‘And the Lord 
said to Paul in the night, by a vision: Do not fear, but speak; and 
hold not thy peace. Because 1 am with thee; and no man shall set 
upon thee, to hurt thee’’. The great assertion is “‘I myself, in person, 
am with you” (Acts 18:9, 10). Not only does the Lord not desert his 
disciple, he assures him of his protection, of his help, of his om- 
nipotence. 

While St. Paul is passing through Jerusalem he prays in the 
temple and considers prolonging his stay in the holy city. Christ 
appears to him and says (Acts 21, 18): “Make haste, and get thee 
quickly out of Jerusalem; for they will not receive thy testimony 
concerning me’’—the implication being: they are trying to make 
an attempt on your life. The apostles, surprised at this prohibition 
of preaching, tries to justify his ministry: “‘Lord, they know that I 
cast into prison and beat in every synagogue them that believed in 
thee. And when the blood of Stephen thy witness was shed, I stood 
by and consented and kept the garments of them that killed him’’ 
(21:19, 20)—St. Paul implying: “they cannot doubt my good faith 
nor fail to be impressed by my conversion’’. But the Lord repeats: 
“go away”. How could one fail to trust such a master who comes 
to rescue his apostle from an unsuspected but mortal danger, every 
meeting with whom is a source of safety. 

St. Paul leaves again to preach to the pagans. But in the year 58 
when he comes to Jerusalem with the fruits of the great collection 
which he has organised for the mother Church throughout the 
Christian world he is arrested and taken before the Sanhedrin. 
The accumulated hatred of this renegade, this traitor to the law of 
Moses, is unleashed and he is within an ace of being slaughtered on 
the spot. The Roman officer, a Chiliark according to St. Luke, 
“fearing lest Paul should be. pulled in piéces, commanded the. 
soldiers to go down_and to take him by force from among them and 
to bring him into the castle” (Acts 23:10). But St. Paul'is not deceived 
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he senses that his death is only postponed, he will not escape 
from his enemies. On top of that he is exhausted, worn out 
by the violent scenes and the beatings he received. But the following 
night the Lord came to him and said “‘Be constant; for as thou 
hast testified of me in Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness also in 
Rome” (Acts 23:11). The verb is in the present: ‘Be constant”— 
a common saying of the Lord in the synoptics. Don’t be afraid, be 
reassured, do not despair amidst the dangers which threaten you. 
You can have confidence. Christ also congratulates him, praising 
him for his preaching. St. John Chrysostom comments: ‘‘What a 
consolation!’’ First, Our Lord commends St. Paul. Then, he re- 
assures him about what might lay awaiting him in Rome. He seems 
to say: “Not only will you go to Rome, you will preach my name 
there fearless of everything”. What is there that one cannot do, once 
one has come into contact with the living Christ? 


TO RE-ESTABLISH ALL THINGS IN CHRIST 


Meeting Christ at every important stage of his life, St. Paul set 
his mind to examine the mystery of Christ. The initial revelation on 
the road to Damascus was so full of light that the apostle was not 
able to absorb it all at once. Neither grace nor nature act hurriedly. 
It was only gradually that St. Paul penetrated the mystery of Christ 
and developed a more complete Christology. He made his gospel 
the mystery of the person and work of Christ—in other words, 
Christ’s gift of himself to men to save them and make them like 
himself. 

‘It is in the letters written from prison that Paul reveals the full 
dimensions of Christ, so to speak. His time in prison afforded him 
opportunity and leisure for reflection and, by then, his readers had 
become better equipped spiritually to comprehend the synthesis 
of his reflection. He writes to the Ephesians (1:10) that God’s 
ultimate purpose is “‘to re-establish all things in Christ, that are in 
heaven and on earth, in him’’. The Vulgate reads: omnia instaurare 
in Christo, a rendering which implies that Christ will repair and 
renew everything in heaven and on earth, restoring them to their 
original state.” 


2; Another interpretation, based on the Greek text, is that Christ is estab- 
lished as the new head of the universe—a doctrine which St. Paul taught 
elsewhere. 
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Modern philology, however, has shown that the verb which is: 
here translated as “re-establish” derives from a stem meaning 
“height” or “summit”, hence the completion of an undertaking. In» 
this context, the meaning would be akin to that of the summary of 
a lecture, and the text means that the whole of creation is already 
summed up in Christ. God has willed that all things be brought. 
together in Christ as in their centre. This interpretation is confirmed 
by the use of the same verb in Romans 13:9, where St. Paul says. 
that charity is the résumé and meeting point of all the other precepts 
of the law. 

When it is used to describe God’s design for Christ’s work, this 
word opens up immense perspectives on the meaning of this world 
and on man’s vocation. No creature exists except in dependence on 
Christ, to be made like him and to be united to him, existing only 
through him and for him. The universe is essentially Christian. 

The text, therefore, ‘‘to re-establish all things in Christ’’, is seen 
to mean three different things. First, it means that Christ himself 
is the summary, the résumé of all creation. He is the centre and 
head of the cosmos. Secondly, it means that he is the representative 
of all humanity, just as Adam was. St. Paulsays that Christ is the new 
Adam, the source of life to those who live by grace, just as Adam: 
was the source of life to natural man. But, whereas all die in Adam. 
—-for our natural life is mortal—all are given eternal life in Christ... 
Lastly, the text is seen to mean that Christ sums up the whole. 
economy of redemption. All the prophecies and the old covenant ; 
lead to him. Christ accomplishes, completes and perfects God’s. 
work, for that work leads to him as to its end. He is its consummator. . 
Hence, God has resolved not merely to give himself to the world. 
through Christ, but to unite all creatures together in Christ, to make 
of Christ the living link, the centre, the principle of unity and of 
harmony for the entire universe. And St. Paul emphasises the 
universality of this “re-establishment”. All creatures, material as 
well as spiritual, be they the simple elements or men or angels, are 
all gathered together in Christ. 

One of the first consequences of this doctrine is to establish the 
similarity of the vocations of the Jews and the Gentiles. These two 
great sections of humanity are “reconciled” in Christ. In breaking 
down the barrier that separated them, he restores the peace and 
concord which had been broken by sin: ‘‘That the Gentiles should 
be fellow-heirs and of the same body, and co-partners of his promise, 
in Christ Jesus, by the gospel” (Eph. 3:6). It is in the light of this 
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same doctrine that one must read the beautiful text of Colossians 
(1:15-20), which reads like a prayer: 


Who is the image of 'the invisible God, the first-born of every. 
creature. For in him were all things:created in heaven and on 
earth, visible and invisible, whether thrones, or dominations, 
or principalities, or powers, all things were created by him and 
in him. And he-is. before all and by him all things consist. 
And he is the head of the body, the Church, who is the beginning, 
the first-born from the dead; that in all things he may hold 
the primacy. Because in him it hath well pleased the Father 
that all fullness should dwell. And through him to reconcile 
all things unto himself, making peace through the blood of his 
cross, both as to the things that are on-earth, and the things 
that are in heaven. 


(7. 70 be continued) 


ess 


COMMENT ON ELIZABETH RIVER’S ST. PAUL 


JAMES WHITE 


Paul. In the Acts of the Apostles we read that he “‘was making 

havoc of the Church” and that “‘with every breath he drew, still 
threatened the disciples of the Lord with massacre’. This Paul is repres- 
ented by Elizabeth Rivers in the top quarter of the drawing. It is the 
remains of the evil man which lie huddled on the ground. The light from 
heaven is shown in the left corner shining on him. This section of the 
drawing is virtually ruled off from the rest because it shows us the man that 
was, before the vision. 


W Pau! awe comes into the mind when thinking of the life of St. 


It is obvious that the main purpose of Miss Rivers’s drawing is to 
suggest the great transformation that St. Paul’s life represents. He, whose 
purpose was the outright destruction of the Church, has a vision and 
rises up to become almost the most powerful witness of God. His collapse 
is rendered by the slender form above and by the jagged lines, particularly 
of the hands. These hands point downwards and towards the right hand 
of the new Paul, at which point our gaze is thrust forward in a great sweep 
and we observe that the eyes of the saint look outward through a gap 
in the frame to something which is greater than can be understood, to 
the object of it all. Stern and hopeful is the face framed in the halo, big 
and strong and determined is the kneeling figure. This is the man who had 
no doubts. Bent on destruction till the vision came; ever afterwards bent 
on salvation. 


In his life of grace he wrote Epistles to six different Churches of which 
he was founder and which are represented here in the angle between the 
right arm and the leg. They are, so to speak, the visible symbols of his 
missions to those who had never heart of the Lord. He said himself: “‘It 
has been a point of honour with me to preach the Gospel thus, never in 
places where Christ’s name is known... .” One congratulates the artist 
for the fact that she has stated the rugged certainty of this saint, a man 
it would seem without doubts, whose tenderness is not revealed, and 
therefore one whom we know rather as a great witness than as a human 
figure easily understood. The drawing succeeds in the economical and 
unified manner of its planning. It is a description of grace, for we can see 
the spirit of the man suddenly seem to rise up. His works are placed before 
us as he passes on out of our ken. 


The artist has used the leading device of stained glass to connect the 
three main images and-to direct our attention to the line of composition. 
It makes a large S-shape almost like an initial in a Celtic manuscript. The 
austere char acter of the early Irish Church underlines the austerity of St. 


Paul’s life. 


WORK IN THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE 


NIVARD KINSELLA, O.C.S.O. 


COMPLICATED PROBLEM 


; T first sight it appears easy to arrive at a theology of work. 
Yet one of the recurring motifs in the present spate of writing 
on the subject is the heading ‘““Towards a theology of work’’. 

Evidently we have not yet arrived at a complete and satisfactory 
synthesis. The reasons for this are several. It is not immediately 
clear that there can be a real “‘theology’’ of work. Has work for the 
Christian something to do with salvation, so that it is itself theological 
in some sense? Or is it simply a matter of work being good or bad 
according as our motive in it is good or bad? In that case our enquiry 
would better be directed to a theology of motive. 

The problem is a modern one and has been exacerbated by two 
present-day phenomena. One is the de-Christianisation of the masses. 
This means that in some countries at least the Church appears to 
have lost the working class and much Catholic activity in this 
century is directed to remedying this. The other phenomenon is in 
fact precisely part of this activity. The worker-priest movement of 
the post-war years in France was one attempt to bring the workers 
back to Christ. It raised some problems including that of whether 
the priest should work for his own support and it appears to have 
confirmed the biblical practice in this matter by proving the other 
course as practically impossible. 

The question is further complicated by the extraordinary variety 
of occupations that come under the term “‘work” today. We talk 
of agricultural workers, factory workers, white-collar workers, 
skilled and unskilled workers (by this latter meaning heavy manual 
workers generally) and so on. We rarely reflect that the surgeon is a 
manual worker just as much as the gardener is, even though he 
does not have clay under his finger nails. We may also decry the 
artificiality of much in modern city culture and lament that modern 
man is so far from the soil and the elemental things of creation. 
This is true enough, but a little unreal. If modern man is an office- 
worker and if the soil has been replaced for him by the asphalt of 
the city street, then we must take him as we find him. He still needs 
redemption and a theology of work. It will always be only the very 
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small minority who can get away from this artificiality and asphalt. 
So many men are born, grow up and die in city streets that we must 
regard their work as truly work and so capable of a “theology” 
(or not) just as manual work is. When we talk of work, then, we 
mean whatever one does for one’s livelihood, provided only that 
occupation be honest and upright. So a man works if he digs the 
ground, sows and reaps, makes pots or tables or washing machines, 
builds houses or designs them, sweeps the streets, operates an adding 
machine or typewriter. Whatever we say applies to him if he works 
for his living, however he does so. 


' THE SCRIPTURES 


Let us see first what Scripture says. The most important piece of 
teaching in the Old Testament is that God gives Adam work before 
the Fall (Gen. 2:15). It is the difficulty of work that is a punishment 
for sin, not work itself. Even without sin, man would still have to 
work. Apart from this, work is praised throughout the Old Testament, 
especially in the Wisdom Books. The industry of the workman is 
said to be rewarded, while the sluggard is upbraided and told to 
imitate the diligence of the ant (cf. e.g. Prov. 10:4; 6:6-11; Eccl. 
Sli co Eccius.7 162° 10302920 30: etc, But’ note that Job 527 
“Man is born to labour’ implies more than work. Labour here 
includes suffering and toil—better translate “‘travail’). Anna, the 
wife of Tobias, is praised for “working daily and bringing home what 
she could gain by the labour of her hands” (Tob. 2:19) and the 
valiant woman in Proverbs 31 is the diligent hard-working housewife 
‘who did not eat her bread in idleness’. 

It appears then that work is part of God’s plan for man and that 
its toilsomeness alone is the effect of sin. Work is the accepted rule 
of life. Industry, diligence, hard work and a care to provide for one’s 
needs are all praiseworthy and virtuous. The lazy man is left in want 
and the toil of the worker is blessed materially by God. All this 
appears from even a cursory perusal of the Old Testament. We can 
however go further than this. The creation story shows us God 
making man (Adam) his co-operator in dressing and keeping the 
garden. Therefore work is a co-operation with God. It is a matter 
of tending God’s creation and drawing out of it what man needs 
for sustenance. The work that is praised throughout the Wisdom 
Books is generally the simple work of agriculture or-various crafts, 
and the corresponding feminine skills of weaving, ‘spinning ‘and 
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housework. These could all be considered the continuation of the 
work of Adam, as given him by God before the fall, with the added 
element of difficulty resulting from sin. 

In the New Testament we find the same essential outlook. Christ 
himself is a workman, member of a working-class family and lives 
by the labour of his hands. He drew a great many of his illustrations 
and parables in preaching from the world of work and referred to all 
sorts of avocations—farmers, fishermen, housewife, sower, merchant, 
publican, vine dresser, etc. He nowhere suggests that any honest 
occupation is an obstacle to following him. He notes that the 
workman is worthy of his wages (Lk. 10:7) and in this repeats the 
Old Testament verbatim (Deut. 14:14 and Lev. 19:13. Note also 
that his statement here about the labourer living by the gospel 
repeats the Old Testament system of priestly support). He calls 
his disciples away from their nets, but only in order to give them 
the higher vocation of fishers of men. He stresses only that a man 
must subordinate all things to the salvation of his soul—for what 
does it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul? (Matt. 16:26). He says too that our toil for material things 
must not leave Providence out of account (Matt. 6:25-34). 

St. Paul repeats this teaching of Our Lord and generally considers 
work under the aspect of support for oneself. He insists that he 
always supports himself by his work, that if a man do not work 
neither should he eat (eat here means receive food and shelter from 
others) and exhorts the Christians to earn each one his own living 
(2 Thess. 3:8, 10, 12). Throughout this chapter Paul attacks idleness 
and recommends work as a means of avoiding mischief (cf. vv. 11 
and 12 esp.). Further motives for work are e.g. not to be a burden 
to others, not to be an object of scorn to unbelievers (1 Thess. 4:11) 
and to be able to give something to the needy (Eph. 4:28). Finally, the 
apostle tells servants that in their work they should regard God 
rather than their masters and do all things for the Lord (Col. 3:23). 
The saint’s views on the right of the missionaries to their support 
by the gospel are set out at length in 1 Cor. 9. He insists on his own 
right and that of every preacher to support by the Church. The 
fact that he personally renounced this right does not alter the 
situation—the right exists. 

We have then in the New Testament a repetition of the essentials 
of the Old Testament teaching on work. Our Lord and the apostle 
repeat the obligation and value of work for self-support, but say 
also that the priests of the New Law like those of the Old have the 
right to support by the~altar. Our Lord stresses that work should 
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take account of Providence and be subordinate to man’s salvation, 
while St. Paul insists that it be done for God and relates it to charity 
and edification. 

In this question of work, then, as in all else, we do not find a 
finished theology presented to us in the scriptures. Can we deduce 
some principles from what we have said above and indicate the 
lines along which such a theology might be worked out? It seems 
we can and they can be summed up under three heads: (1) work is 
incumbent on man by the Natural Law; (2) as a result of sin work 
is penitential; (3) work has a social value—that you may be able 
to give to others. A consideration of each of these points will show 
the place of work in the life of the Christian. 


WORK AND THE NATURAL LAW 


Work comes from the Natural Law. It is important to be con- 
vinced of this. Otherwise we look on work itself as a penance for 
sin and from this certain undesirable consequences follow. Since 
Christ was not a sinner he did not have to work, but freely undertook 
to do so. It is better to say that the Son of God worked because 
work is part of man’s nature and therefore as perfect man he worked. 
Otherwise his work has little real meaning. Again if work is merely 
_a penance, it appears to follow that if we can replace it with another 
penance then we may do so, and this other will be equally valuable. 
On the other hand, if we see work as coming from the nature of 
man, as part of the divine plan from the beginning, then the dignity 
of work is enormously increased. Further, work thus becomes a 
necessity of nature, so that idleness is seen to be, in a sense, unnatural. 
God so made man that he finds fulfilment in work. In it alone is he 
truly and fully man. Without it he is deprived of something integral 
in his make-up, shorn of an essentially and divinely intended 
perfecting influence. In this light the apostle’s dictum that only the 
worker should eat takes on a further clarity. The idle man, the 
sluggard, is a parasite not only because he depends on others for 
food and support, but also and more so because he refuses to fulfil 
the needs of his own nature. God has made man to a particular 
pattern and to be fully and perfectly a man he must respond to this 
design and live according to it. Refusal to work implies refusal to do 
this. Work maketh a full man. 

But work has a precise meaning. Generally speaking all work is an 
attempt either to impose order on things or to maintain that order. 
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Now disordér and-sin are synonymous. “Therefore the work of the 
Christian (since sin) is not the imposing of order, but the restoring 
of it. All work, of its nature, for the Christian is precisely this—the 
‘ré-making of the world in the'image of the original plan. If Adam 
had not sinned, his work would have consisted in maintaining the 
order placed by God in creation (the garden) and so finding fulfil- 
ment. The Christian still finds fulfilment, but for him work is a 
restoration and a pushing back of the limits of the reign of Satan. 


‘WORK AND PENANCE 


Work is Penance. It is not precisely work itself, but the toil and 
labour that inevitably now accompany it that constitute the penance. 
This toilsomeness of work is the great penance laid on man for sin. 
No matter how he perfect machinery and how he advance in 
technology man is always subject to toil and weariness. He cannot 
get away from these since they are part of God’s plan for expiating 
sin. But again the Cross gives a new dimension. Expiation is now 
atonement with Christ. And the two meanings of this latter word 
(at-one-ment) show the riches of work done and toil accepted in 
penance for sin. Our penance’ united with the sufferings of the 
Crucified make us one with him. And'so our work, our sweat and 
toil, the monotony: of the daily task, the irksomeness and sameness 

_of ‘repetition, all become: part: of ‘our ‘cross, enabling ‘us fill up 
those things yet wanting to his: passion. This is so from. God’s 

ordination back at the beginning, and not merely because we “‘offer 
it up”. The toil of work is the universal penance laid on all in Genesis. 
Our recognition and conscious acceptance of this provides a means 
of close union with Christ on ‘Calvary. It also lends a new significance 
to Our Lady’s request for penance, which was éxplained at Fatima 
as the fulfilment of the duties of our ‘state i in life. 


SOCIAL VALUE or WORK 


Work fae seta valaes St ail ogasderd work from the view- 
point of -edifying “others;-6f* not’ beitig- ‘a ‘burden and -of: enabling 
“us give alms “to the: feedy. ‘In 6ther- Woids ‘he ‘stresses’ the’ social 
impact of work. This also appears té bé basic in any ‘consideration 
of work.” We: nover Work i-elation; ‘bat’ always as. members of 
séciéty: ‘Others deperid Gnas dnd wesw theni-No man can work 
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alone and the more closely-knit society becomes, the more our work 
redounds to its total good or harm. By our work we make a con- 
tribution, of whatever kind and whether we will it or not, to the 
life and welfare of society as a whole. We further the cause 
of the human family and in some sense better it. But once again 
Christianity gives a new dimension. This society becomes the 
Mystical Body and the good of the neighbour attained through 
work becomes the exercise of charity. 

These three elements appear to be basic to a proper understanding 
of the place of work in Christian life. We have only outlined them 
and can but allude to the other values contained in work. There 
are the various virtues brought into play by it; its effectiveness in 
inducing a realisation of our dependence on God; its utility in 
revealing the beauty and bound of God in creation, and so leading 
us to gratitude and adoration; and so much else. But these points are 
to some extent accidental and vary with the kind of work. The 
essentials are that work fulfils man’s nature, expiates sin and performs 
a social duty. In the light of these three we see how it readily links pu 
with the Mass. The sacrifice sums up man’s life—and so his work— 
and offers it to God. The Mass thus reminds man of his creaturehood 
and obligation to work, while making of that work the stuff of 
adoration. The Mass is Calvary in mystery and Calvary is expiation 
for our sins. So the toil of our small cross of work is united with 
the blood of Christ on his Cross—and that uniting takes place at 
Mass. Finally, through the Eucharist is effected the unity of the 
Mystical Body that makes of work not merely a social service, but 
the building up of the Body of Christ. 


CHRONICLE 


THE CONGREGATION OF THE HOLY GHOST 


HE Congregation of the Holy Ghost and of the Immaculate Heart 
ihe of Mary (C.S.Sp.) is a Missionary Society of priests and brothers 

devoted to evangelisation amongst the negro races. All members 
of the Congregation take the religious vows of poverty, chastity and 
obedience. 

The Congregation originated in 1703. The founder, Claude Poullart 
des Places, gathered around him a group of students who felt called to 
the priesthood. They formed the nucleus of the Seminary of the Holy 
Ghost, “to provide priests and missionaries for poor parishes and for 
any spiritual undertaking for which the bishop could find no one”. The 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries saw priests from this seminary working 
in China, Siam, the East Indies, India and Canada. 

In 1842, a convert Jew, Francis Libermann, founded the Congregation 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary “for the evangelisation of the most 
abandoned races, wherever they may be found, especially in Africa’’. 
In 1843, at the request of Bishop Barron, a Waterford man, the first group 
of these missionaries set out to take charge of the Vicariate of Guinea, 
which comprised the whole of the West Coast of Africa. Their increasing 
activities brought the missionaries of the Congregation into territories 
where priests of the Seminary of the Holy Ghost were already working 
and Rome suggested that the new Congregation should merge with that 
of the Holy Ghost. The union was accomplished in 1848 and Father 
Libermann became the first Superior General. Today the Congregation 
numbers 8 archbishops and 37 bishops, 3,485 priests, 819 brothers, 
719 professed scholastics. They come from most of the countries in 
Western Europe, from Canada and the United States as well as from some 
of the mission countries themselves. Africa is the principal scene of the 
Holy Ghost Fathers’ missionary labours. They work in 39 mission 
territories in East and West Africa and the adjoining islands. In addition, 
they are found in nine mission territories in North and South America 
and the West Indies. 


MISSIONS 

The Missions confided to the care of the Congregation in Africa are: 
Senegambia, Gambia, Sierra Leone, Onitsha, Owerri, Umuahia, Oturkpo, 
Kabba, Duala, Yaunde, Gabon, Luanda, Cubango, Cunene, Katanga, 
Bethlehem, Mombasa and Zanzibar, Moshi, Bagamoyo, Luango, 
Brazzaville, Ubangi-Chari, Angola, Diego Suarez, Majunga, Reunion, 
Mauritius and Rodrigues. In South America the missions are: Teffe, 
Upper Jura and French Guiana and in the West Indies: Puerto Rico, 
Guadeloupe, St. Pierre and Miquelon, Martinique, with colleges and 
parishes in Haiti and Trinidad. The population of the mission territories 
confided to the Congregation is 28,000,000. Catholics number 6,000,000 
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and Catechumens 735,000. There are 1,725,000 Protestants, 4,681,000 
Mohommedans and 11,840,000 pagans. Radiating from 1,018 mission 
centres, 2,092 Fathers, 222 Brothers and 29,400 catechists are engaged in 
the evangelisation of this vast number of souls. 

In addition to the pastoral care of souls the missionaries’ activities 
include education at every level—primary, secondary, technical, teacher- 
training and university. Some 1,003,652 pupils attend over 8,000 primary 
schools (of which 2,400 are in Nigeria alone) and 470 other educational 
institutions. In all, 27,600 lay teachers are employed. 

There are 504 hospitals and dispensaries with beds for 6,309 patients. 
There are 17 leprosaria which care for 4,635 victims of leprosy. 

In 1959, 514,069 people were baptized, 2,023,241 Paschal Communions 
and 35,702,916 Communions of devotion were administered. Christian 
marriages reached the figure 64,452 and 62 secular priests were ordained. 


IRISH PROVINCE 
The Irish Province was founded in 1859 and now, a century later, 484 
of its members engaged in mission work are distributed as follows: 
Nigeria 240, Kenya 129, Sierra Leone 40, Gambia 12, Trinidad 31, 
Angola 2, Mauritius 4, Tanganyika 10, Canada 16. 
ENDA WATTERS, C.S.Sp. 


IRISH HOLINESS 


Letter to the Editor 


14th March, 1961 
DEAR EDITOR, 

Father Michael O’Carroll’s article, ““Changing Irish Spirituality’, in 
the March issue of DocTRINE AND LIFE, raises a number of interesting 
points. Nor can all of them remain unchallenged! 

For the writing of spiritual classics and their preservation for posterity, 
as distinct from the living of the spiritual life, certain conditions, absent 
from much of Irish history, need to be fulfilled. There is required a unity 
and stability of society in which both the desire to write and the desire 
to read can grow and flourish. Ireland’s history has been such that these 
conditions have not existed; the absence of Irish spiritual classics seems 
more related to historical than to spiritual facts. 

Thus it becomes very difficult to prove a change rather than a develop- 
ment, or a loss and recovery, in the nature of Irish spirituality. The facts 
are hard to get, and are far from having been fully studied as yet. 

I would deny Father O’Carroll’s claim that early Irish spirituality was 
extravert in the extreme sense. Extravert in a good sense, yes, in that of 
heading straight for God rather than concerning oneself with an in- 
trospective chasing of dust-in the soul. in which. “acts of virtue’ can 
obscure the real objective of loving God. But in the sense in which Father 
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O’Carroll uses the word, it is not true of the early Irish saints. Certainly 
the legends of hagiography would make it seem so—but nobody today 
would take them seriously. The real evidence for the spiritual lives of the 
Irish saints sets, in rule and precept and prayer, a headline of intense 
self-mortification. St. Columban’s Rule, for example, gives an outlook the 
very opposite of Father O’Carroll’s idea that an early Irish saint would 
protest loudly at some encroachment on his piety or way of life. Obedience, 
‘Columban says, for example, means that ‘“‘nothing must be refused in 
their obedience by Christ’s true followers, no matter how hard or difficult; 
but it must be done with zeal and joy, because only that sort of obedience 
is acceptable to the Lord, who said: ‘He who does not take up his cross 


989: 


and follow Me, is not worthy of Me’.” And again I quote: 


“Our Jesus, inspire our hearts with that breath of your Spirit and 
wound our souls with your love, so that we can all say in truth: ‘Show 
me him whom my soul has loved, for I am wounded by love’. Lord, 
I would like those wounds. For blessed indeed is a soul so wounded 
by love. It will seek the Fountain, will always drink, yet always thirst, 
for here to drink is to thirst the more. Thus it will seek in loving whilst 
it is healed in being wounded. May then the Physician of righteousness 
and health, our God and Lord Jesus Christ, wound our inmost souls 
with this healing wound, who is one with the Father and the Holy 
Spirit, world without end. Amen’’. 


That is not, as one might perhaps think, from St. John of the Cross, but 
trom a sermon of our own Columban. It represents the authentic voice of 
early Irish piety. 

Dr. Thomas Wall’s The Sign of Dr. Hay’s Head (Dublin 1958) has 
shown how Irish publishing was concentrated in Dublin and was therefore 
English, using material written in English or translated from continental 
authors. “The religious mind of the Irish was not adequately expressed. 
The profoundest faith of the people, their most intimate prayers, poignant 
ejaculations, heart-broken sobs born out of great sorrow—very different 
from the more formal prayers of the books—never found their way 
beyond the fireside and the field’. Too late the collectors went out to 
gather prayer and hymn in the Irish language, by that time the great 
tradition was broken and only scraps remained. St. Teresa of Avila 
could have been born on Aran or Blasket, and reached the same level of 
sanctity there, but had she written up her experiences, her Irish manuscript 
most likely would have lain neglected in some corner of a farmhouse and 
have been eaten by rats. 

Again, we really know little of the spirituality of the people in Penal 
times. It is a period blamed for the loss of liturgical interest, but is that 
really true? The loss was general, over all Europe, and one suspects that 
in Ireland it was a more recent thing, dating from the destruction of 
classical learning and the desire for education by the coming of the 
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National Schools; followed by the national calamity of the Famine. Some 
bits of evidence point to Irish interest in the liturgy throughout the Penal 
days. Here Dr. John Hennig has done some pioneer work: for example, 
in his paper on “The First Liturgical Catechism in Ireland” (rish 
Ecclesiastical Record, April 1949, pp. 300-316). This catechism was 
printed in Dublin in 1775, and takes for granted that the laity take an 
active part in liturgical life. ‘In reality’, writes Dr. Hennig, ‘““we know 
very little of actual Church life in the Penal days’’. 

Thus it is very difficult to claim fundamental changes in Irish spirituality, 
when its history is very largely obscure or insufficiently studied. Equally 
to say, as people so often do, “‘we have no saints” forgets that the present 
process of canonisation demands documentation, time, money and 
organisation, hardly things likely to come out of a country suffering 
persecution. Only now and again do we get glimpses of the spiritual life 
and stature of the men and women on the long list of Irish martyrs. 
“Relics of Irish Saints?”, an enquirer was answered, ““Go and take a 
handful of earth from the first graveyard you meet’. 

Yours sincerely, 
D. D. C. Pocsain Movu.Lp 
Aherla House, Cork 


ARTS COUNCIL’S GRANT 


Our series of drawings by Irish artists has provoked a wide range of 
reactions, ranging from bewilderment or annoyance to enthusiasm. 
(There have also been instances of lack of reaction or, even, of interest!) 
We do hope, however, that the series is contributing a little towards 
persuading religious patrons to regard the work of Irish artists with 
greater sympathy than many of them have hitherto shown. 

The Arts Council of Ireland has granted us the sum of £60 a year for 
two years to enable increased fees to be paid to the artists. The artists 
themselves were quite willing—in view of the aims of the series—to work 
for the modest fees which we could afford. However, we felt that it was 
only right that they be properly remunerated and we are very Seu to 
the Arts Council for granting our request for assistance. 


FILMSTRIPS 


Blessed Martin de Porres is a sound-filmstrip (i.e. filmstrip and record) 
by the Catechetical Guild, 260 Summit Ave., St. Paul 2, Minnesota. 
The twelve-inch long-playing record is an excellent production, as is the 
colour filmstrip with its seventy frames. The price is 13.50 dollars. Each 
frame of the filmstrip-depicts an incident in the life of Blessed Martin, 
the corresponding portion of the record (a little twirl of music is the 
signal to move from one frame to the next) providing the sound accompani- 
ment—a narrator’s description cr a dramatisation by several voices. 
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Some people may find the pictures a little (deliberately) harsh, but the 
over-all impression, in record and filmstrip, is one of sincerity and 
reverence. The essential message of Blessed Martin’s life is very clearly 
portrayed. 

As has already been announced in DoctrINE AND LiFe, the Editions du 
Berger filmstrip on Holy Week is being distributed throughout the English- 
speaking world by the Catechetical Guild and they have brought out an 
English translation of the accompanying French text. 

Another Berger filmstrip to be taken over by the Catechetical Guild is 
St. John Vianney, the Curé of Ars, an excellent portrayal of the saint’s 
life. The French edition had captions in French on each picture; the 
captions are rendered in English in the American version (price 6 dollars. 

Father Louis A. Gales, the director of the Catechetical Guild, writes in 
a recent letter: 


It may interest you to know that I am arranging with the Catholic 
Film Institute of London to send them the tape and the necessary 
negatives of the Baptism and the New Creation sound filmstrip. This 
has been enjoying a very good demand here and we’re hoping some 
day to do something similar on the Eucharist. The difficulty is to 
acquire the necessary art work. The production on the Eucharist 
will be only half as long—chiefly because of the costs involved. 


REQUEST FROM INDIA 


A priest writes from Kerala, South India: 


I happened to see the August-September 1959 issue of DocTRINE 
AND LiFe and was very impressed with it. I think it a very useful 
magazine for a priest. I appeal to you to find a subscriber, a priest 
or anyone else, who can re-mail his copy of the magazine to me. 
I will acknowledge receipt and will be very grateful. 


We get such requests from time to time and, on the other hand, we get 
enquiries from people who would like to take out subscriptions on behalf 
of priests in mission countries who are unable to pay for the magazine 
themselves. If any reader is prepared to re-mail his copy of DocrrINE 
AND Lire to Father Srampikal or to take out a gift-subscription for him, 
would he please write to the editor. We feel it would be useful to have a 
list of people who are willing to help less-fortunate readers in this way 
and whom we could contact when such requests reach us. 


DIGEST OF PAPAL 
DOCUMENTS 


Our twenty-second digest covers documents published in the OSSERVATORE 
ROMANO during the month of December, 1960. Everything which is of 
merely sectional or local interest is omitted, everything else which has a 
bearing on the spiritual life is summarised or translated. Father Austin 
Flannery, O.P., is responsible for the summaries and translations. All direct 
quotations are indented or placed between inverted commas. 


THE JOURNALIST’S ROLE 


On 4 December, 1960, the Holy Father addressed members of the 
Union of Italian Catholic Newspapermen (Unione Cattolica della Stampa 
Italiana). In the course of the address he spoke of the journalist’s role 
under three headings: the preparation for it, co-operation amongst 
newspapermen, their Christian sensibility. 

Speaking on the first of these points, the Pope said that the journalist 
should not be “‘improvised”’, he ought to be properly trained. The journalist 
needs “‘the delicacy of the physician, the versatility of the man of letters, 
the shrewdness of the lawyer, the sense of responsibility of the educator’’. 
Nor is this enough. He must not merely be well-informed, he must also 
study the technique of communication. The aim should be to refine his 
sensibility, to learn to be selective and to present news properly. 
Such preparation, however, is costly and the Catholic press does not 
possess the resources of other papers. At the same time, it is right that 
those who work for Catholic papers be adequately paid. The Catholic 
journalist, for his part, should not be guided by economic motives merely, 
nor ought professional competence be his highest aim. He must see his 
work as an apostolate. 

Speaking of co-operation, the Pope stressed the need for fraternal 
charity amongst journalists and also towards the rest of their fellow- 
Catholics: 


Stand together, assist believing, convinced Catholics to remain 
united amongst themselves, to have confidence in the social doctrines 
of the Church and in its legislation, framed over many centuries of 
experience. Help them to know it and to penetrate its meaning. Help 
them to become more imbued with the Christian way of thinking, 
assessing and making decisions, to become immune to any trace of 
singularity, of resentment or self-interest. Put them on their guard 
against the seduction of that wrong kind of liberty, which is impatient 
of any obligation or discipline. 

Understand this well. We owe respect to the person who has not 
yet attained full Christian and Catholic maturity and stands at the 
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threshold of the temple. And that would preclude us from dangerous 
concessions, compromises and surrenders, which would damage the 
sacred inheritance of justice and peace which is the Gospel. 

The greatest danger to which some of Our sons are exposed is 
that of intolerance of the commonly accepted norms of behaviour. 
That, in its turn, becomes tolerance and indifference towards errors 
and dangerous opinions in the different sectors of public life, in 
politics, as in entertainment, in literature, as in the practice of religion. 

Be ready to put people on their guard against this worldly spirit, 
whose instruments are certain modern currents of thought and 
habit which would withdraw society from the influence of 
the Gospel of Christ, from the teaching of the Church, from the 
eternal values—divine truth, love, purity and the apostolate whose 
fruit is Christian civilisation. These movements wear the guise of 
championship of an ill-defined liberty, but their adherents deny 
liberty to the Church when she would defend her treasury of revealed 
truth or her inheritance of moral sanity. They proclaim the separation 
and the independence of Church and State, but they are always ready 
to set limits to the activity of the Church, or to throw around it a 
smoke-screen of suspicion and malice. Their way of acting can be 
likened to that described so well by Manzoni when he speaks of 
the evil-doer who is powerful, ‘“who can be insulting and claim to have 
been offended, can sneer and call to account (schernire e chieder 
ragione), terrorise and complain, be shameless and beyond blame’’ 
(I Promessi Sposi, ch. 7). 


Of Christian sensibility, the Holy Father said it should permeate the 
journalist’s whole activity. It would find its expression in a genuine 
courtesy, the Christian method being to try to persuade by honest argument 
rather than by innuendo. It would dictate when to publish and when not 
to publish a given story, or disturbing events. It would encourage journalists 
to try to make their readers aware of the great treasury of music, literature 
and art (Oss. Rom., 5-6 December, 1960). 


WOMAN AND THE HOME 


On 7 December, 1960, the Holy Father addressed the participants in 
the tenth national congress of the Centro Italiano Femminile. Their theme 
was the woman in the family and in work and the Pope spoke on both 
points. Speaking of the woman in the family, he recalled his address to 
the Centro on 1 March, 1959 (DocrrRINE AND Lire, August-September, 
1959, p. 98) in which he spoke of the dangers threatening family life and 
the responsibility on women to defend the family against attack, having 
recourse even to the law where necessary. He said that the need was still 
as great as ever and he went on: 
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The family is a gift from God. It implies a vocation which comes 
from on high and which is not just the product of chance. The 
principle behind true, sound education is this: the family means 
everything, or nearly everything, for man. Thus it is for the child, 
who opens into life in his first and unalterable experiences; for the 
adolescent and the youth who find there good example and a bulwark 
against the spirit of evil; for the parents themselves, a defence against 
the crises and upsets which come their way from time to time; lastly, 
for the old people, who can there enjoy the deserved fruit of a long 
and constant fidelity. 

The woman plays an irreplacable role in the family. There is a 
voice in the home to which all listen, provided it knows how to 
command attention and provided it has always made itself respected 
—it is the prudent and vigilant voice of the woman, wife and mother. 
She can make her own the testament of the dying Moses and can say 
to her children and, through them, to the generations to come: “I 
call heaven and earth to witness this day, that I have set before you 
life and death. .. . Choose, therefore, life, that both thou and thy 
seed may live, and that thou mayest love the Lord, thy God, and 
obey his voice, and adhere to him” (Deut., 30:19-20). 

When the mother encourages, requests or entreats, her voice is 
engraved deep in the hearts of her children and is never forgotten. 
Only God knows the good accomplished by this voice and its use- 
fulness for the Church and for mankind. 


Having requested his listeners to enlighten women on the nature of their 
high calling, the Pope went on to speak about women and work. He said 
that the fact that more and more women worked for their living placed 
a special responsibility on parents, who had to prepare their daughters 
for jobs and professions. He said that whatever was to be said about the 
suitability of certain types of work for women, the fact remained that 
women were being given access to an increasingly large number of jobs and 
professions and had vastly increased opportunities of living independently. 
He went on: 


But if woman’s economic independence has its advantages, it also 
poses problems with regard to her fundamental mission, that of 
sharing in the work of creation. We are in the presence of new 
problems, problems of great urgency, requiring preparation and a 
spirit of adaptability and self-sacrifice. They affect family-life and the 
care and education of the children. They arise in the home emptied 
of a presence that is, oh, so necessary! They arise even in leisure, 
which is constantly being diminished and disturbed by increasing 
duties. Above all, they affect the sanctification of Sundays and 
holidays and, in general, the fulfilment of those religious duties which 
alone make the mother’s training effective. 
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We know that work, as is natural, makes men tired and can also 
weigh down the personality. Sometimes it can humiliate and mortify. 
When a man returns home after several hours’ absence and, at times, 
one imagines, of dissipation, will he find there a refuge, the restoration 
of his energies, compensation for the aridity and mechanisation in 
which he is immersed? 


Here, too, is an important role for women, a role which demands 
that they do not permit contact with the heavy reality of work to dry 
up the riches of their interior spirits, their sensibility, their generous 
and delicate souls. It bids them not to forget those spiritual values 
which are the sole defence of their nobility, not to neglect looking 
to prayer and the sacramental life for the strength to fulfil their 
unsurpassed mission. 

Woman is asked, perhaps, to make a greater effort than man, if 
one takes into account her frailty, under certain aspects, but also 
because more frequent demands are made on her. It is she, in fact, 
who must at all times and in all circumstances be able to meet, 
serenely and competently, the demands made on her as parent and 
wife: making her home a place where her family will find welcome and 
contentment after the fatigue of the day’s work, not abdicating her 
responsibility for her children’s education. 

Great and noble is the work which awaits you, beloved daughters. 

. Above all, place your trust in God who is near you, and who 
“worketh in you both to will and to accomplish, according to his 
good will” (Phil., 2:13). He will comfort and animate you and will 
make your work ever more fruitful (Oss. Rom., 8 December, 1960). 


THE ROLE OF MONASTERIES 


In a letter to the Archbishop of Tours, France, dated 10 December, 
1960, the Holy Father said that he was very glad that it had been decided 
to initiate a year dedicated especially to the memory of St. Martin of 
Tours. Having recalled St. Martin’s great charity, the Pope went on: 


But if St. Martin was the bishop and zealous pastor whose charity 
made him a model, he was also and pre-eminently a monk. One 
could even say that he would not have been so powerful a man of 
action if he had not been before all else a man of prayer. And here 
lies a lesson for our times. 

Fed on solitude and union with God, this giant of the apostolate 
lived in continuous prayer: “‘he never released his mind from prayer’’, 
according to. the expression...used by his contemporary and 
biographer, Sulpicius Severus, who added that after he had been 
raised to the episcopate, the Servant of God ‘‘remained what he 
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had always been; he bore the episcopal dignity without abandoning 
the way of life of a monk” (PL., XX, 166). 

His principal means of evangelisation, was it not to found churches 
and monasteries everywhere? ... It was thanks to him that monas- 
ticism was introduced into France! 

To emphasise this aspect of the life of the great apostle is to 
recall to Frenchmen the immense benefits which their country owes 
to monks. It is to call their attention—so easily distracted in these 
days by the frantic rhythm of modern life—to the grandeur and the 
abiding beauty of the monastic life. It is to invite them to place 
monasticism high in their esteem and, with it, the grace of a religious 
vocation. 

We Ourselves wished—by Our recent visits to the Abbey of 
Grottaferrata, to the Benedictine Monastery of Subiaco, .to the 
Trappist Generalate in Rome—to make some sort of public ‘mani- 
festation of the Church’s esteem for monastic institutions, The 
example of St. Martin, confirmed by the experience of: centuries, 
shows what precious means of spiritual elevation cloisters are and 
what an effective contribution they make to the Church’s apostolate 
(Oss. Rom., 18 December, 1960). 


TRUTH AND PEACE 


The Holy Father’s Christmas message to the world for 1960 was 
broadcast on 23 December. He first recalled some passages from the 
prologue of St. John’s Gospel, ending with the phrase: ‘““And we saw his 
glory, full of grace and truth”. He went on to speak about truth as given 
to man. He said that it was a ray, vibrant and vivifying, a source. of 
joy for every heart (Psalm 4:7): What is more important, however, 
is that it places man under a grave responsibility to co-operate with the 
designs of God. This is especially true of the Christian, who is made 
part of God’s family through the sacraments. Christ gave men an example 
of contemplation of truth, by his thirty years’ silence, and his three years’ 
incessant toil were an example of how to direct their lives. To be united 
to Christ is to possess truth. 

Having quoted several passages from the Psalms about truth, the Pope 
quoted the eighth commandment and recalled the teaching of St. Peter 
Canisius on man’s duty to speak the truth and to avoid lying to his 
neighbour and lying about his neighbour. He then spoke about man’s 
duty to think, to honour, to speak and to do what is true. 

To think what is true: The duty to have “‘clear ideas on the great divine 
and human realities: the Resurrection, the Church, morality and the law, 
philosophy and art’’. Too often, the Pope said, people speak about. these 
things with the greatest carelessness and lack of preparation. 

To honour what is true: Christians should be luminous examples in all 
sectors. If they held the truth in honour, they would never -be led .to 
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compromise or minimise it through human respect or fear, or the desire 
to appear up-to-date. 

To speak the truth: The mother’s admonition to her child to speak the 
truth and never to tell a lie becomes second-nature to a man after a time 
and is the mark of the perfect, courageous Christian. 

To do what is true: This “gives a tone to all the actions of a man’s life. 
It is the charity which bids one to exercise the apostolate of truth, to 
preserve the knowledge of the truth, to defend its rights to form souls— 
especially the open and generous souls of the young—and to impregnate 
them with it, to the innermost fibre of their being’’. 

The Pope went on to speak of an anti-decalogue, a series of contra- 
dictions to the commandments: “‘fifth, kill; sixth, fornicate; seventh, rob; 
eighth, bear false witness’’. He said that we were living at a time when 
two rival conceptions of human behaviour faced each other. He appealed 
to rulers and educators and, especially, to those in control of the media 
of publication, that they would bear testimony to the truth. 

In conclusion, the Pope expressed his serene confidence in the goodness 
of men of goodwill and, above all, in the power of Our Lord to save the 
world (Oss. Rom., 24 December, 1960). 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE MISSIONS 


Missionary Spirituality. By Bernard J. Kelly, C.S.Sp., D.D. M. H. Gill 
and Son Ltd., Dublin. Pp. 165. 15/-. 

Tuts book is intended principally for missionary-priests, but it should 
appeal to a much wider circle of readers. To speak of ‘“‘missionary 
spirituality” is not to suggest that there is a spirituality for missionaries 
that is essentially different from that of any other Christian. In every 
vocation, there is a ““common core of grace and virtue, of obligations and 
prohibitions, that will necessarily appear”. But in every vocation, there 
is always a something extra, peculiar to what differentiates the way of 
life under consideration (p. 2). In the case of a missionary, this is to be 
found in the particular work that he undertakes. Dr. Kelly is concerned 
primarily with missionary priests. 

The missionary aims to implant the Church in a new territory. Other 
priests are called to administer to peoples who are already Christian, or 
to extend and strengthen the Church in a region in which it is already 
established. Missionary spirituality, therefore, will foster those virtues 
which will enable the man to carry out his work successfully. 

To do this well, the missionary must have a full realisation of what the 
Church is, and a deep faith in her divine mission. Dr. Kelly explains this 
very satisfactorily. The Church is Christ continuing his redeeming work 
among men. “All his power to save men, all his desire to save men, is 
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incarnate in his Church” (p. 7). ‘““Given to the world by God, accepted by 
the missionary in faith, the Church is necessary for all men, without 
exception” (p. 69). The Church is necessary to glorify God in a worthy 
manner and for the salvation of men. Even more absolutely than others, 
the missionary must be convinced of this fact. His whole life is dedicated 
to that conviction. Missionary effort can be explained only in reference to 
it. 

Inevitably, there will be trials, disappointments and frustrations, as 
well as success. If the love of the missionary is strong, if he attempts to 
live the Mass, to work with and through Jesus and Mary, difficulties will 
finally serve to make him a “more efficient instrument in the hands of 
Jesus” (p. 155). The concluding chapters of the book have many en- 
couraging remarks on the weakness of the instruments that God uses to 
achieve his designs. 

Dr. Kelly’s purpose is to present the aims of missionary life, its methods 
and the spirituality that they imply (p. 152). He suggests things to be 
thought about and prayed about (p. 165). He succeeds admirably. When 
the reader finishes the book, he feels that here is an attitude toward life 
that is purposeful, practical and that should lead to sanctity. Missionary 
Spirituality can be very highly recommended. 

OWEN MaAaInNn, S.M.A. 
Dromantine College, Newry 


BIOGRAPHY 


Saint Vincent de Paul. Texte et Legendes de Louis Cognet. Cent quatre- 
vingt-dix photos de Leopard von Matt. Desclée de Brouwer, Bruges. 
Pp. 244. 240 F.B. 

I FIND that picture books are a temptation to buy for grown-ups as well 
as for children. Indeed my conscience accuses me of having bought at 
least one book without looking at the accompanying text. One could do 
that after glancing through this life of Saint Vincent de Paul, prepared 
specially for the third century of his death. For there are some lovely views 
of France here. But it would be a mistake. The real key to the under- 
standing of Von Matt’s pictures is the brief and concise text of Louis 
Cognei, who is an experi on the seventeenth century. What I admire about 
the compilation of the book is that each picture has a definite and useful 

relationship to the story itself. It is a lesson in the use of photographs. 
Among the first pictures in the book, there is a lovely photograph of a 
swineherd boy, standing on stilts as is the practice of the herds in the 
Landes. In itself it is interesting, but what enhances its value here is the 
oft-repeated confession of Vincent to his priests: “I am only a swineherd 
and the son of a poor countryman’. An unusual photograph of the 
cupola of St. Peter’s in Rome is not here as an exhibit of photography. 
It is a lively comment on the text which tells us that when Vincent went 
to Rome in 1607 as a newly-ordained priest, the cupola had just been 
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finished: Three years later, under the influence of Cardinal Berulle, his 
life took a turn for the better, and he began to become a saint. From here 
on the book is full of historic and interesting pictures of the people he 
knew and worked with and of the places in which he laboured. The story 
is written more in the form of a diary of events than as a penetrating study 
of the saint. But the author has pulled the days and periods together so 
well that his book never jars. 

JEROME TONER, O.P. 
Nagpur, India 


Marie-Anne Hervé-Bazin. By Marguerite Marie Auboy. Desclee de 
Brouwer, Bruges. Pp. 253. 96 F.B., 9.60 N.F. 

Mariz-ANNE HERVE-BAZIN (1877-1901) was a contemporary of St. 
Thérése of Lisieux, and the story of her religious life and early death from 
myasthenia naturally suggests a comparison with Therese. Both were 
women of extraordinary will-power, capable of suffering terrible things 
for-the love of God. The present biography, based on family diaries, 
letters, retreat notes, etc., is an almost day-to-day record, told in the rather 
sentimental and idyllic language of the period, of this attractive girl’s 
religious vocation to the Sisters of Mary Reparatrix. All went well at 
first, then came disturbing symptoms—sudden loss of voice, dropping 
things, falls. A modern doctor, in an appendix to the book, diagnoses 
myasthenia. As its name implies, this has for symptom sudden failure 
of the muscles—caused by a failure in transmission at the nerve muscle 
junctions. But Marie-Anne’s doctors thought it a nervous, hysterical 
condition, that could be cured by proper food and rest, plenty of occupa- 
tion and no sympathy (let her pick herself up when she falls). 

Nobody followed out the medical instructions more diligently than 
Marie-Anne, struggling against her ‘‘nerves”. She had taken the name of 
Mary of the Lamb of God in religion and now set herself to be a victim 
of reparation, taking for motto “Jesus autem tacebat’—Jesus however 
was silent. When the doctors were forced to recognise an organic disease, 
they thought she would eventually be affected in her mind (actually 
myasthenia leaves the brain untouched) and she was even able to accept 
this prospect as part of her vocation of suffering and reparation. Her 
private notes show what her heroism cost: moreover her particular line 
of action appears a very special vocation, which if attempted by most of 
us, could only lead to a mental breakdown. 


DDYCrPe Mourn 
Aherla, Co..Cork 


The Holiness of Vincent de Paul. By Jacques Delarue. Translated from 
the French by Suzanne Chapman. Geoffrey Chapman, London, 1960. 
Ppals2ei2io: 

A sHorT biography, a selection of passages from the letters and con- 

ferences of St. Vincent de Paul—such is the outline of this short book. 
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But to choose well among riches is the work of a discerning mind, so 
those of us who today carry on the works of St. Vincent are indebted to 
the author. Nothing new, yet familiar ideas relive in well-prepared context 
and careful arrangement. What is here is the wisdom of a man, old and 
holy. One may brush it aside, but it pays reflection. 

Pére Delarue; who regards himself as owing to St. Vincent ‘‘very much 
of what I am as a priest”, feels that he is discharging a debt of gratitude 
in making his holiness better known. He is not concerned deeply with the 
holiness of Vincent’s actions and life, except in so far as these reflect 
themselves in his mind and in his spiritual direction. For this purpose 
he has combed the fourteen volumes of Coste’s edition of the saint’s works 
and has produced in the second half of his book ten chapters on ‘“‘Holiness 
for Everyone”, made up of extracts from Vincent’s writings, grouped 
under various headings. Even in the short introductory life of the saint 
he has used the same method. There i is much of St. Vincent, little of the 
biographer. 

As St. Vincent speaks in these letters and conferences, the essentially 
practical nature of his spirituality becomes evident. The letters quoted 
were written to people whose characters and situations he knew intimately. 
The conferences were directed to the very ordinary people whom he was 
forming into religious men and women, especially to the Daughters of 
Charity, who, in his own words, were merely “poor country girls”. We 
find in these conferences a saint’s outlook applied to the normal activities 
of normal and not over heroic people, a saint, moreover, whose feet are’ 
firmly planted on the ground, by turns gentle and ironic, prudently 
adapting himself to circumstances, but rigorous over principles. This kind 
of fundamental wisdom is never out of date. 

Here is a book that succeeds by sheer simplicity, simplicity in conception, 
simplicity in presentation. In this it befits its subject, for whom all sham 
and pretention were anathema. The translation, more attractively produced 
than the original Du Cerf edition, shows occasional carelessness, as on 
page 53, where the extract is dated 1615 instead of 1655, and page 78, 
where a group of Sisters is said to go to the Sudan instead of to the 
town of Sedan. At times also the phrasing is awkward and the punctuation 
weak. It is, none the less, a book that makes rewarding reading, and, 
once read, will invite us to return to its pages for advice and ‘self- 
examination. 

Puitip WALSHE, C.M. 
St. Patrick’s Training College, Dublin 


Saint Jerome. By Jean Steinmann. Translated by Ronald Matthews 
Geoffrey Chapman, London. Pp. ix+358. 27/6. 

From the facile pen of Jean Steinmann comes this most considerable wokr 

of his that has yet appeared in English. The book follows the straight- 

forward sequence of St. Jerome’s life from his birth in Stridon in 347 to 

his death in Bethlehem in 420. It is composed in a series of short, clear-cut 
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chapters, which follow on almost like frames in a filmstrip, and the story 
is written with zest and with an eye for the strong colours and lively human 
interest in Jerome’s character and in the environment of his place and time. 
The subject of the book might have made heavy going, but in the hands 
of Jean Steinmann it is never dull. 

As a scholar learned in biblical sciences Jean Steinmann writes with 
authority on St. Jerome, the immortal translator of the Vulgate, the 
erudite master of the languages and the Jewish background of the Bible, 
and the exegete who, resisting the attraction of the great Origen, insisted 
on the primacy of the literal sense in the understanding of the Scriptures. 
He fuses this theme with that of Jerome the classicist and the writer of 
those often delightful letters, and he integrates it all into the setting of 
Jerome’s life and character. 

The rulers, Popes and churchmen who shaped the world that Jerome 
lived in are all brought vividly to life, but always in well controlled 
relation to the central figure. Very often the implicit contrast of their 
personalities with that of Jerome serves most effectively to emphasise his 
qualities. The grandeur and humanity of Augustine and the instinctive 
delicacy of Gregory Nazianzen are perfect foils for Jerome’s undignified 
invective and his violent reaction to an adversary. Yet, Jerome too was not 
without sensitivity and a warm heart, and Jean Steinmann explores these 
qualities in him. But I found such parts of the book unconvincing and 
inadequate to the subject. And then, while the immoderate, ill-tempered 
side of Jerome is fully exploited—possibly for its salty attraction—we 
should like to be shown how, in spite of it, Jerome became a saint. The 
judgment that ‘Jerome never forgave either Chrysostom or Rufinus”’ 
throws no light on the point; and even in the account of Jerome’s pursuit 
of asceticism, whether in Chalcis or in Bethlehem, the author appears 
to be less than fully concerned for hagiography. 

The expert knowledge that Jean Steinmann brings to the writing of his 
book is that of a distinguished Scripture scholar. St. Jerome is the Patron 
of Scripture studies, and the spirit of his approach to the study of the 
Bible was never more vital in the Church than it is today. Those, then, 
who wish to examine that spirit at its source, or those who are interested 
in the history of St. Jerome and his times should not miss this book. Jean 
Steinmann’s erudition has gone into it, but his skill as a popular writer 
makes it lively reading. One of the particular merits of his work is his 
learned choice of many excerpts from St. Jerome’s writings and his 
deftness in so employing them that the book seems practically to grow 
out of them. They lend authenticity to the work, and they add the special 
value of their own worth to the book. 

St. Mary’s, Tallaght AILBE RYAN, O.P. 


Early Church Portrait Gallery. By Maisie Ward. Sheed and Ward, London 
and New York. Pp. 377. 25/-. 


IN the second last page of this book the author reveals a secret, we might 
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have guessed; she says: ‘“‘Newman first sent me to the Fathers”. Few of 
us discover them ourselves. We are led to them by some good angel. It 
is like being brought to springs of the purest water. When I got this book 
I misjudged it as a popularisation of some patristic manual. It is nothing 
of the kind. It is rather a labour of loving enthusiasm and easy though 
diligent scholarship. Personal touches are revealing. In her sketch of St. 
Patrick, the author says: ‘“‘I have read the Confession many times over—: 
both in Latin and in translation—and [ am still at the mercy of the last 
treatment of it by an expert on the points chiefly in dispute”. She shows 
the same familiarity with other patristic classics. 

The period covered in this book begins with the early martyrs and ends 
with St. Benedict. The portraits are alive. More than that there is a depth 
of judgment concerning the place and importance of each person in the 
development of Christian history. The significant thing about the work of 
the Fathers is that it was done so frequently as the author says of St. 
Irenaeus’s Adversus Haereses, “in the scant intervals between pastoral 
duties’. For most of these men were bishops, harassed by the anxieties 
of ecclesiastical government and the care of souls. 

St. Jerome is one notable exception. The author is a little intolerant . 
of his treatment of marriage. ‘““One would think’’, she writes, ““he believed 
that the devil, not God, invented this particular sacrament’’. The late 
Canon Duff in the introduction to his edition of the letters of St. Jerome is 
fairer in his judgment. He says: “‘there can be no doubt that in those 
letters which he wrote with the object of inducing women of rank and, 
fortune to live according to the ascetic ideal, he made use of expressions 
which lend colour to the charges levelled against him; but in these instances 
he was playing the part of an advocate employing all the resources of his . 
rhetorical skill in the cause he had at heart. Historians have cited the 
passage, in which he approves of marriage as a means of begetting 
virgins, but he has elsewhere made it clear that marriage is a good, which 
is second only to the state of virginity’’. 

That is my only moan. Perhaps, for personal reasons, I am too sensitive 
about St. Jerome’s reputation. 

JEROME TONER, 


St. Mary’s, Tallaght. 


The Life of St. Catherine by Blessed Raymond of Capua, Confessor to the 
Saint. Translated by George Lamb with introduction by Thomas 
Gilby, O.P. Harvill Press, London. Pp. 384. Price 25/-. ; 

St. CATHERINE was a challenge in her own day. That she remains a 

challenge for ours is evident from this new English translation of the 

classic Legend, written by her confessor, Blessed Raymond, O.P., of 

Capua. From the blurb we learn that it was made from the latest Italian 

edition by Father P. G. Tinagli, O.P., and the Latin Bollandist text of 

1866. This translation is a long-felt want among those who desire to get 

back to the sources, rather than depend on modern biographies for 
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intimate information about the Virgin of Siena who became an inter- 
national figure in world affairs, but who appeals to souls still more because 
of her strong common sense, her motherliness, and even her fierceness in 
upholding the rights of the Church. Doubtless, those who have been 
already attracted to this saint, or will be as a result of their perusal of this 
book, must experience the joy which the translators had in their labours; 
“Mr. George Lamb, helped by Miss Catherine Gavin, has worked at this 
translation with an enjoyment that will communicate itself to the reader”’. 
Translators and publishers are to be congratulated on a splendid re- 
production of this ancient life in faultless English, an accurate translation, 
admirably printed and with some well chosen pictures on art paper. 

In his introduction Father Gilby does not seem to share the optimism 
of the translators. He assumed the difficult task of preparing the reader’s 
mind for the story of the most remarkable woman in history. He seems 
to be more conscious of the challenge which its telling must inevitably 
pose—the challenge of the power not only of ordinary, but of extra- 
ordinary graces—in our age that looks largely for wonders to man rather 
than to God. He tries to soften the blow at its point of impact. He 
emphasises that this is an old text about an old time, when “‘the stage was 
better set than now for such phenomena’. That the miracles are also 
passés is suggested at least by his question: “If they are meant to commend 
themselves to men of the time rather than to future students of the curious, 
is it not likely that many of them will be period pieces or examples of 
regional style?’ One feels sure that such a fate for the contents of this 
book would bring bitter disappointment to its translators. 

The difficulty is how to make a well-balanced assessment of Blessed 
Raymond’s work. Obviously it will seem archaic in many ways—in its 
style, its imagery, in its oft-repeated assertions of reliability in evidence. 
But all these things appear accidental to the question of its value as a 
historical record of St. Catherine both as a woman and as a saint. The 
author of the Legend was also well aware of his book’s impact on his own 
age: for scepticism is of all ages. He also realises that the wonders which 
he tells are bound to tax the credulity even of believers. He is not giving 
the story of an ordinarily heroic woman. Catherine was essentially 
extraordinary with an assigned extraordinary mission to accomplish. 
But the miracles of divine intervention were never out of harmony with 
the whole design. There is a magnificent unity in the amazing theme of 
a soul rising through sheer asceticism, into an ever-increasing illumination 
and self-surrender, until it is consumed completely by the strength of its 
love and desire. St. Catherine presents an example, as near perfection as 
can be, of the beauty of the ascetical and mystical life. That is what 
Raymond wishes to prove: for his book was written for and used in the 
process of her canonisation. That is also why he seems less preoccupied 
with the missionary activities of her life. Her sanctity is the whole burden 
of his book. If that is missed, the reading seems to be but waste of time. 
St. Saviour’s, Dublin AMBROSE M. Crorts, O.P. 


SPRING BOOKS 


The Catholie and his 
Church 


HENRI pr LUBAG, S.J. 3/6 


Extracted from The Splendour of the Church, this work 
discusses what is involved in the idea of the Mystical Body. 


The Sacraments 


CECILY HASTINGS 8/6 


An original work in the Canterbury series dealing with the place 
of the Sacraments in the Church in the context of the Mass. 


Dialogue with 
Teilhard de Chardin 


OLIVIER RABUT, OP. 8/6 net 


There has been considerable controversy about the work of 
Teilhard. What is now wanted in an analysis of what exactly 
it amounts to and this Father Olivier has set out to do. 


Each His Own Tyrant 


WINGFIELD HOPE 8/6 net 
Foreword by E. B. Strauss 


Emotions can be disordered as much as anything else except 
that the failure strikes very deep towards the root of the person. 
The author is trying to help those whose emotional life lacks 
the necessary order. 
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